Editor  &  Publisher 


Another  sign  of  success: 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  the 

only 

Chicago  newspaper 
with  a  gain 

in  daily  full  run  display  advertising 

for  the  first  9  months  1974  vs  1973 

UP  798,587.™. 

to  a  total  of 

12, 433,1 52, », 

the  latest  of  many  Daily  News  successes 
and  additional  testimony  to  the  outstanding 
advertising  response  generated  by  our  readers. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Half  of  Baltinipi^ 
fieveiTsees  tl|e  Sui|. 


The  News  American  reaches  more  adult 
readers  in  the  Baltimore  Market  than  any 
other  newspaper.  Check  the  figures  for 
yourself. 

News  American  40.9% 

Evening  Sun  34.4%  1 

Morning  Sun  19.0%  1 

Even  the  Sunpapers  combination  reaches 
less  than  half  of  Baltimore.  But  the  News 
American  with  the  Sunpapers  penetrates 
69%  of  adults. 

It  all  comes  down  to  one  thing.  To  buy 
the  Baltimore  Market  effectively,  you  must 
include  the  News  American. 

Without  the  News  American,  you’ve  left 
half  of  Baltimore  uncovered. 


Baltimore  Maryland 

Phone  301-752-1212 

Pulse  Newspaper  Survey.  Oct. -Dec.  1972 
Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc, 


CAPITAL 

CITIES 

COMMUNICATIONS.INa 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have 
now  completed  the  purchase  of  the  newspaper  properties 
of  Carter  Publications,  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

This  includes  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram^  and  an  80% 
interest  in  the  Arlington,  Texas,  Citizen- Journal 


PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  •  THE  OAKLAND  PRESS  (Pontiac,  Mich.)  •  THE  NEWS-DEMOCRAT  (Belleville,  III.)  •  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  (Arlington,  Tex.) 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc:  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  #  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  a  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  a  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  a  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  a  AMERICAN  METAL  MARKET  o  "W”  •  MEN’S  WEAR  •  METAL  CENTER  NEWS 

Fairchild  News  Service 

BROADCAST  DIVISION 

Television:  PHILADELPHIA  e  BUFFALO  •  HOUSTON  e  NEW  HAVEN  e  DURHAM-RALEIGH  •  FRESNO 
Radio:  PATERSON  (NEW  YORK)  e  LOS  ANGELES  e  DETROIT  e  FORT  WORTH  e  BUFFALO  •  PROVIDENCE  e  ALBANY 


CAPITAL  CITIES  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  •  24  EAST  51  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  News  | 
is  the  most  I 
powerful 
medium  in 

Buffalo.  I 


Here’s  Proof..* 


In  1973,  national  advertisers  placed  rrrare  than  78%  of 
their  daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  That  same  year  nrare  than  500  products 
and  services  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  News. 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all 
categories  than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day). 

Over  12,120,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 
Over  8,870,000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising. 
Over  3,260,000  MORE  lines  of  Qassified  advertising. 
Over  726,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General 
advertising. 

Over  255,000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising. 

Daily  vs.  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in 
31  of  the  32  Media  Records  retail  classifications 
including... 

90%  of  all  Department  S+c.e  Linage 
90%  of  all  Furniture  a:.d  Appliance  Linage. 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

88%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

68%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972,  details  the  readership 
of  The  News.  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium 
in  Buffalo. 


Daily  News  Audience 

%  of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers 

54% 

Total  Women  Readers 

56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49) 

66% 

Total  Men  Readers 

52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  nnore 

62% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


DECEMBER 

1-4 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  We  Need 
a  Doctor  in  our  Town,  U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

1-13 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation).  Reston,  Va. 

6-7 — ^Wisconsin  Associated  Press,  Marriott  Inn,  Brookfield,  Wis. 

9-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulators  Symposium, 
Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

9-12 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Women's  Movement: 
What  Next?,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Picture  Editors  and  Graphics  Directors 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

JANUARY 

5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation).  Reston,  Va. 

12-15— Northeastern  Classified  Managers  Association  Annual  Conference, 
Playboy  Club  Hotel  at  Great  Gorge,  McAfee,  N.J. 

16- 18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Circulation  Management 
Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy.  Ala. 

18- 21— Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

23- 25— Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

24- 26— Mid- America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla. 

31 — Feb.  2— Ohio  News  Photographers  Assn.  Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's 
Cincinnati  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington.  D.C. 

6-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

8- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School. 
Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

9- 12 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton-Columbus 
Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools,  Duke  U.. 
Durham,  N.C. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention,  The 
Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 

MARCH 

I '4— Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel.  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

2-14 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

6-8 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Salld  ■■■eraf  e  la 
blath  aad  while 


SKIING  OR  SELLING — NEW  ENGLAND  PUTS  YOU  WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS 

Witliin  5()  miles  of  any  New  England  entry  point,  there  are  from  three  to  a  dozen  major  ski  areas,  with 
facilities  for  downhill  skiing  at  any  level  of  expertise.  What’s  more,  the  entire  region  is  laced  with  trails  for 
that  newer,  more  earthbound  sport,  cross-country  skiing.  This  year.  New  England’s  hotels  and  ski  lodges 
offer  attractive  rates  to  skiers  who  prefer  to  save  time,  monev  and  energv  for  sport  instead  of  spending 
it  on  transportation  to  Europe  and  the  West. 

New  England’s  ski  development  gives  a  billion-dollar  lift  to  the  region’s  economv,  putting  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  residents.  And  since  those  residents  are  among  the  nation’s  most  avid  newspaper  readers, 
you  get  a  superlative  run  for  your  advertising  dollar  in  New  England  daily  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW.  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


\biir  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  about  auto, 
home,  life,  or  other  personal  lines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect. 

Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away.  If  we  don’t  know  the 
answers,  we’ll  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline. 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world’s 
largest  auto  and  home  insurer,  we’ll  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives. 

If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  telephone  facsimile  transmission 
hookup. 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories. 

Next  time,  why  don’t  you? 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063. 

Public  Ftelations  Departnnent 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Raza  E-2 
Bloomington.  Illinois  61701 


STATI  fAKM 

INSUKANCI 


CA  TCH-lines  \ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  ^SIGNMENT’S  CRITIQUE— Joseph  Ungaro,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  W estchester  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Newspapers 
tells  a  story  in  the  October  Gannetteer  of  the  time  he,  as  a 
state  editor,  assigned  a  bureau  chief  to  what  Joe  thought  was 
a  great  idea.  After  several  prodding  phone  calls,  Joe  received 
the  story — a  mediocre  one  typed  on  tissue  paper.  He  indig¬ 
nantly  got  on  the  phone  and  demanded  the  reason  for  such 
paper.  Came  the  answer  from  the  bureau  chief:  “As  far  as  I  4 
was  concerned,  it  was  a  flimsy  idea.” 

*  «  « 

GREAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  THE  DAY  have  certain 
characteristics  in  common,  according  to  Magnum’s  Wayne 
Miller  in  his  talk  before  the  recent  coast-to-coast  audiences 
of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Flying  Short  Course. 

These  photographers,  says  Miller,  are  “highly  talented, 
highly  introspective,  self-centered  and  have  tunnel  vision.” 
Inwardly,  he  added,  they  are  “passionate,  mercurial,  often 
frustrated,  and  seldom  happily  married.” 

As  if  all  that  didn’t  add  up  to  a  sweeping  mix,  Steve  Lar¬ 
son,  picture  editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  told  how  the  photog¬ 
rapher  has  to  learn  to  talk  with  subjects  about  what  they  are 
up  to  and  then  the  only  thing  needed  is  “patience  to  wait 
for  the  expressions,  the  actions,  the  sun  in  the  right  place. 

This  part  of  photography  is  just  hard  work. 

“Good  photographers,”  concluded  Steve,  “are  often  late 
for  dinner.”  True. 

«  *  * 

THE  NUMBERS  GAME — The  Omak  Chronicle  out  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  circulation  4,000  in  a  town  of  4,000  in 
scenic,  outdoors  country,  tells  all  its  vital  statistics  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  of  its  letterhead — 


Area  Code 

509 

Telephone 

826-1 110 

P.  O.  Box 

553 

Zip  Code 

98841 

State  Sales  Tax  No. 

C243292 

Federal  Tax  No. 

91-0664.86 

Street  Address,  N.  Main 

109 

Bank  Account  No. 

2  6128  108 

Business  Established  In 

1910 

Our  Total  Number  125,800,918 
*  «  * 

GET  THAT  QUOTE  AND  SPELL  IT  RIGHT— When 
someone  reports  to  columnist  Earl  Wilson  another  zinging 
typo,  he  recalls  Professor  Billy  Graves’  lambasting  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  back  when  Earl  was  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  paper  sent  a  reporter  to  interview  Graves,  who  said 
frankly  that  the  Daily  Lantern's  proof  reading  was  abom¬ 
inable.  The  story  duly  appeared  with  the  headline  as  follows: 
“Professor  Says  Our  Proof  Reading  Abdominal.” 

*  *  * 

STOP  THAT  HORSE! — Circulation  building  back  in  the 
early,  good  old  days  of  the  country  was  relatively  simple. 
The  New  York  Gazetteer,  according  to  a  new  bicentennial 
column  “Revolutionary  Times”  being  launched  by  Columbia 
Features  using  items  from  newspapers  of  those  days,  had  this 
suggestion.  “The  inhabitants  on  the  upper  post  road  from 
New  York  City  to  Hartford  who  wish  to  subscribe  to  the 
newspaper — are  desired  to  give  their  names  to  Isaac  Mitchell 
and  Nathan  Percy,  the  post-riders.” 

*  *  * 

ALL  THOSE  INTERESTING  PEOPLE  a  columnist  meets/ 
and  or  hears  provides  grist  for  Thomas  R.  Keating  in  an 
Indianapolis  Star  report  on  telephone  calls  and  readers  who 
drop  in  with  a  few  well  chosen  words. 

One  lady  ruined  Tom’s  day  by  calling  to  say  how  much  she 
enjoys  his  satire  columns  “in  the  News.”  Every  week,  adds  the 
columnist,  there  are  at  least  a  half-dozen  calls  from  “interest¬ 
ing  people  who  are  (A)  close  friends  (B)  old  friends,  or  (C) 
close,  old  friends  of  the  managing  editor.  These  people  often 
seem  ruffled  when  told  in  that  case  their  call  will  be  switched 
immediately  to  the  managing  editor.” 
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IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

advanced  development  of  this  2,000  ton,  92  m^.h. 
Surface  Effect  Ship  is  underway  for  the  U.S.  Navy 

The  New  Orleans  Operations  of  the  Bell  Aero-  Its  80-knot  (92  m.p.h.)  sp>eed  will  give  it  for- 

space  Division  of  Textron  is  now  developing  this  midable  combat  capabilities. 

fabulous  ship  of  the  future.  Already  completed  and  tested  here,  on  Lake 

Appropriately,  the  work  proceeds  on  the  site  of  Pontchartrain  and  in  tlw  waters  of  the  Gidf  of 

the  Michoud  plant  where  the  Saturn  Booster  Mexico,  is  the  100-ton  SES  test  cr^t  which  at- 

Rockets  were  made  (they’re  the  ones  that  enabled  speeds  m  excess  of  80  knots  in  significant 

men  to  stride  and  ride  on  the  moon).  states. 

These  spectacular  developments  point  to  future 

Tne  ship,  known  as  the  2KSES,  will  be  241  feet  construction  of  very  high  speed,  multi-thousand 
long,  iiave  a  beam  of  106  feet,  and  will  carry  a  ships  in  the  future  that  could  make  a  two- 

crew  of  100  for  Naval  missions.  week  vacation  cruise  a  long,  long  one  indeed. 

When  manned  and  weaponized  it  will  rde  on  a  Another  developmental  aspect  of  the  New  Or- 

drag-reducing  cushion  of  air  contained  by  leans  area  is  the  unequaled  development  of  sales 

catamaran-style  side  hulls  and  flexible  seals  at  its  by  its  newspapers,  The  Times-Picayune  and  The 

bow  and  stem.  When  cmising,  the  center  portion  States-Item.  Let  Newhouse  Newspapers  know 

of  the  hull  will  be  clear  of  the  water  and  entirely  when  you’re  ready  for  impressive  advances  in 

supported  by  a  cushion  of  air.  sales  in  this  major  market. 

THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE/THE  STATES-ITEM 
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Privacy  and  the  press 

The  national  drive  to  protect  the  individual’s  right  of  privacy  by 
exjninging  non<riininal  and,  in  some  cases,  minor  criminal  files  in 
the  hands  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  seems  to  be  running  headlong 
into  First  Amendment  rights. 

The  Tennessee  legislature  last  ^^arch  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  informal  handling  of  first-offense  misdemeanor  cases.  If  a  person 
charged  in  such  a  case  pleads  guilty  or  is  found  guilty,  the  trial  court 
neetl  not  enter  a  judgment  of  guilt,  but  can  instead  put  the  accused 
person  on  probation.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  probationary  period,  the 
.accused  person  has  not  violated  any  of  the  terms  of  probation,  the 
court  can  dismiss  the  charges  and  wipe  the  slate  clean  so  there  is  no 
public  record  that  charges  were  brought. 

The  law  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  protect  people  involved  in 
minor  scrapes  and  family  disputes,  much  as  secrecy  protects  juvenile 
violators.  Rut  its  effect  goes  beyond  that.  The  ATing.v/ioif  (Tenn.) 
Titnrs-Xexos  said  editorially: 

“Simply  convince  a  judge  that  ‘old  |oe’  shouldn’t  be  pilloried  in 
the  press  for  having  one  too  many  (never  mind  the  deadly  hazard 
he  offered  on  the  highway)  and  the  whole  case — including  the  traffic 
officer’s  original  arrest  record — can  be  wiped  off  the  books.  If  some 
enterprising  reporter  finds  out  about  it  later,  and  a  newspaper  prints 
it,  the  culprit  can  claim  it  never  happened  ‘because  there’s  no  record 
of  it.’  ’’ 

For  instance,  a  Kingsport  woman,  arrested  for  public  drunkenness, 
was  put  on  probation  and  asked  the  court  to  prohibit  the  press  from 
|)ublishing  anything  aliout  the  case.  When  the  judge  declined  to  issue 
such  an  order,  her  attorney  threatened  to  bring  suit  if  any  stories 
were  published. 

In  the  state  of  Washington,  a  proposed  law  would  forbid  anyone 
except  criminal  justice  agencies  from  maintaining  information  about 
criminal  records.  .Mlied  Daily  Newsjiapers  points  out  “it  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  illegal  for  a  newspa|)er  to  keep  a  morgue  clipping  file  on  a 
local  citizen  with  a  penchant  for  getting  in  trouble  with  the  law.’’ 

Well-intended  as  these  laws  may  be  they  do  collide  with  the  public’s 
right  to  know.  We  believe  it  is  unconstitutional  for  state  legislatures 
to  declare  that  certain  public  records — particularly  those  of  open  court 
proceedings — are  no  longer  matters  of  public  record. 


Th«  Oldatt  Publith«r«'  and  Advartitart* 
Nawspapar  in  America 

With  which  hava  bean  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor;  Jerome  H.  Wallier,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Willien.  Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vln,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  Bernadette 
I  Borries. 

I  Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man- 
I  ager:  George  Wilt. 

I  Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

j  Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
I  Stephenson. 

I  Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 

I  Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

I 

!  OFFICES 

General;  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone; 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott.  Correspondent. 

I  Chicago:  III  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phone: 
i  312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor: 
Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley, 

Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street.  90057. 

I  Phono;  213-382-6364.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  433  California  St..  Suite  505, 
■  94104.  Phone  415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall, 

I  Sands  &  Latta,  Inc.  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives. 


News  blackouts 

A  news  blackout  was  imposetl  on  Italy  by  a  24-hour  strike  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  other  workers.  France  was  without  newspapers  as  printers 
and  journalists  launched  a  24-hour  strike. 

\Ve  were  beginning  to  feel  complacent  in  the  feeling  “it  can’t 
hapjten  here”  when  three  U.S.  cities  were  blacked  out  by  newspajter 
strikes. 

There  are  few  issues  which  cannot  be  settled  amicably  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table  by  reasonable  men  and  women  willing  to  give  and  take 
in  negotiations.  In  this  |)eriod  of  national  and  international  crisis 
the  free  flow  of  information  to  the  |)€ople  is  vital. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  no  one  wins  a  strike — neither  striker,  em¬ 
ployer,  and  least  of  all  the  public. 
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Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20045.  Phone:  202-628-8365. 
Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchlngton.  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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letters 


by  Vic  Cantone 


FEEDBACK 


"HELLQ,  J.C.,THIS  IS  G-W.  REGARPING  UPC  FOR  THE  RERUN  WYAD 

^  ANO  TELLTHE  INAE  AMP  THE  N^SA  WE'RE  HAPPY  AT  THE  A  £>  P.  " 


NOT  CONNECTED 

In  your  report  on  an  Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  meeting  (October 
5,  pg.  20)  it  is  stated  that  the  assistant  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  local 
Bicentennial  participation  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  described  a  planned  caravan  of  50 
Conestoga  wagons  and  reported  that  “Olds- 
mohile,  Ralston  Purina  and  Levi  Strauss 
had  expressed  an  interest  in  participating.” 
Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  any  such  project,  nor  have  we  ever 
expressed  an  interest  in  becoming  involved. 
The  project  sounds  disturbingly  similar  to 
a  “Wrongway  West”  wagon  train  that  was 
advertising  in  Long  Beach.  California,  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  That  project  also  used 
Levi’s  name  without  permission  and  turned 
out  to  be  a  hoax. 

Elaine  Ratner 

(Rainer  handles  piililie  relations  for  I>evi 
Strauss  &  Co.) 

*  *  * 

NEED  J.SCIIOOLS 

Instead  of  grousing  about  the  quality  of 
journalism  graduates,  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  should  be  thankful  that  they  have 
schools  and  departments  of  journalism  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  high  schools,  and  give 
IIS  credit  for  accomplishing  what  we  do  with 
the  educationally  stunted  students  who 
come  to  us.  Professional  journalists  also 
should  be  glad  they  do  not  have  to  rely 
upon  the  average  “liberal  arts”  graduates 
for  their  news  staffs,  because  the  arts  col¬ 
lege  students  may  he  even  worse  than  their 
journalism  counterjiarts  when  it  comes  to 
spelling,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure. 
The  schools  of  journalism  still,  thank 
Heavens,  attempt  to  provide  a  broad  and 
true  liberal  arts  education  along  with  the 
professionally  oriented  courses. 

F.  T.  Cai'mek 

(Guiimer  is  an  usswiule  professor,  Oliio 
State  University,  School  of  Joiirnulisin.) 

«•  «-  * 

MISSPELLED  NAMES 

Your  review  of  the  John  Hohenberg  hook 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  (E&P,  Nov.  9)  mis¬ 
spells  the  names  of  three  AP  winners. 
Larry  Allan  is  Larry  Allen.  Fred  S.  Hoffa- 
rnan  is  Fred  S.  Hoffman.  Lynn  Heinzerlin 
is  Lynn  Heinzerling.  Furthermore,  Heinzer- 
ling  was  and  is  (in  retirement  at  Elyria. 
Ohio)  about  as  masculine  a  character  as 
one  can  imagine  He  is  incidentally  the 
father  of  Larry  Heinzerling.  now  .\P  chief 
of  bureau  in  South  Africa. 

Ben  Bassett 

(The  writer  was  .AP  foreign  editor  for  25 
years,  1948-73). 

*  *  SI¬ 

NEWS  EVENT 

Since  1949  about  200  newspaper  food  edi¬ 
tors  have  served  as  judges  of  the  BAKE¬ 
OFF®.  Not  one  ever  has  challenged  its 
honesty. 

Apparently  because  of  the  view  expressed 
hy  Nancy  Davis.  Sf.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
(E&P,  Oct.  12)  does  not  think  the  BAKE¬ 
OFF®  is  a  news  event  and  refuses  to  com¬ 
municate  to  its  readers  the  contents  of  the 
winning  recipes. 

What  the  Post-Dispatch  does  do  is  give 
thousands  of  columns  of  space  free  each 


year  to  the  professional  sjiorts  business 
corporations,  i.e..  the  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  Cardinals.  Why?  Because  they’re  news 
makers.  So  is  the  BAKE-OFF®. 

A  national  survey  taken  in  April,  1974 
shows  that  77.9%  of  .American  consumers 
believe  the  BAKE-OFF®  contest  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  honor  homemakers,  86  per¬ 
cent  know  of  the  BAKE-OFF®  and  .59  per¬ 
cent  want  to  try  a  reidpe  “worth  $25,000.” 

We  acknowledge  that  the  BAKE-OFF® 
is  commercial,  hut  we  submit  that  it  is 
news  and  the  interest  of  consumers  supports 
our  view. 

Lolis  1.  Gelkam) 

((^elfand  is  director  of  public  relations, 
Pillsbury  Ck>.) 

*  «■  * 

‘BLIND  ADS’  DEFENDED 

Re  the  recent  letters  from  Messrs.  Tra- 
viiiski  (September  14)  and  Pett  (October 
19).  I  think  it’s  about  time  someone  pre¬ 
sented  the  other  point  of  view.  There  are 
some  good  and  valid  reasons  for  “blind 
box  number”  classified  ads. 

First,  to  answer  Mr.  Pett's  question; 
“Why  are  prospective  employers  so  cau¬ 
tious  about  telling  who  they  are,  what  they 
want  and  what  they  will  pay  for  it?” 

Consider  the  case  of  a  publisher  who  has 
just  had  a  key  person  resign.  Should  word 
leak  out  that  the  key  person  is  leaving,  for 
what  ever  reason,  it  could  cause  unrest 
and  unfounded  rumors  in  the  organization. 
So  he  places  an  ad  in  E&P  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  replacement  before  the  person 
leaves.  If  he  identified  his  paper  in  the  ad, 
he  might  just  as  well  announce  the  open¬ 
ing  in  his  own  newsroom. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  a  blind  ad 


is  the  telephone.  No  matter  how  much  you 
emphasize  in  an  ad  “resumes  only,  no 
phone  calls,  please,”  the  phones  start  ring¬ 
ing  10  minutes  after  the  issue  containing 
the  ad  appears.  By  placing  a  blind  ad,  the 
publisher  is  able  to  screen  applicants  and 
call  only  those  truly  under  consideration. 

,\s  for  money,  it’s  such  a  relative  thing, 
depending  on  the  geographical  area,  I  can 
see  why  most  advertisers  shy  away  from 
mentioning  it.  There  are  parts  of  the 
country  where  you  can  live  quite  com¬ 
fortably  on  $150  a  week. 

I  think  the  biggest  fear  among  people 
responding  to  a  blind  ad  is  that  they’ll 
inadvertantly  answer  an  ad  placed  by  their 
current  employer  or  a  previous  employer. 
An  answer  to  an  E&P  classified  need  not 
carry  this  fear.  Simply  attach  a  note  to 
your  reply  listing  any  newspaper  (or 
group)  you  don’t  want  your  reply  sent  to 
and  we  won’t  send  it  if  the  advertiser  is 
on  your  list. 

.As  for  Mr.  Travinski’s  statement  that  the 
Help  Wanted  advertisers  and  the  Position’s 
Wanted  advertisers  “deserve  each  other” — 
he’s  right — they  do!  Sure  we  have  some 
small  rural  weeklies  in  our  Help  Wanted. 
We  also  have  some  of  the  largest,  most 
prestigious  newspapers  in  the  country  in 
there  right  along  beside  them.  And  sure  we 
have  some  beginning  journalists  (and  even 
some  drifters)  among  the  Positions  Wanted 
people-  We  also  have  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners  and  some  of  the  top  journalistic  names 
in  the  profession. 

Ginger  Stephenson 
(Stephenson  is  classified  ad  manager  fur 
Editor  &  Publisher.) 
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Ifeadof 

thedass 

The  new  Starch  Elite  Study  conhrms  what  Simmons 
has  been  showing  about  upscale  mag2izine  audiences. 


Total  Elite  readers— 
household  income 
$25,000  or  over 

Total  Elite  readers— 
individual  household  head 
employment  income 
$25,000  or  over 

Total  Elite  readers  — 
Graduated  college 
or  beyond 

994,000 

810,000 

918,000 

959,000 

692,000 

904,000 

; 

’i 

: 

869,000 

705,000 

682,000 

i _ 

538,000 

440,000 

588,000 

the  HOME  Offia 

-M 

389,000 

267,000 

409,000 

778,000 

511,000 

691,000 

TRAMILkT 

i 

I.LISUl^ 

1 

984,000 

724,000 

905,000 

No  wonder,  y^r  after  year,  advertisers  place  more  linage  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  than  in  any  other  consumer  magazine. 

iXeUf  }|ork  Stnte$  Blagasine 
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Ethical  behavior  progress 
seen  in  new  APME  study 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

A  proposed  model  code  of  ethics  was 
presented  for  discussion  by  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
this  week,  but  no  final  action  was  taken 
on  adopting  a  code  by  the  membership. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  code  are: 

— “Newspapers  should  accept  nothing 
of  value  from  news  sources  or  other  out¬ 
siders. 

— “Newspapers  should  pay  their  own 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  reporting 
of  the  news. 

— “Outside  employment  that  conflicts 
with  news  interests  should  be  avoided. 

— “Investment  by  staff  members — es¬ 
pecially  financial  writers — in  stocks  and 
bonds  or  other  outside  interests  that  could 
conflict  with  the  papers  ability  to  report 
the  news  or  that  would  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  conflict  should  be  avoided. 

— “News  sources  should  be  disclosed 
wherever  possible.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  a  source, 
the  reason  should  be  explained.” 

Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  APME  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  Committee :  recommended 
that  the  code  be  rewritten  and  then  re¬ 
submitted  at  another  time  for  adoption. 

Aroused  roiiscienees 

APME  aroused  the  consciences  of  news¬ 
men  with  a  study  of  the  ethical  state  of 
the  profession  three  years  ago.  What  that 
study  committee  found  then  was  that  the 
vast  majority  of  newspapers  had  no  for¬ 
mal  policies  on  such  things  as  junkets, 
freebies,  outside  involvements  and  other 
possible  conflicts  of  interest. 

Shoquist  said  the  1974  survey  indicates 
that  the  “situation  is  changing.  Whereas 
in  1972  the  vast  majority  of  editors  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  staffs  accepted  free 
tickets,  gifts  and  free  travel,  in  1974  the 
sentiment  had  shifted  to  the  other  side 
of  these  and  many  other  ethical  matters,” 
he  reported. 

Shoquist  said  there  is  also  some  evidence 
that  the  attitudes  of  news  sources  are 
changing,  too.  He  cited  Ford  Motor  Co., 
which  for  the  first  time  required  auto 
writers  to  pay  their  own  way  to  the  press 
preview  of  the  1975  models  in  Detroit. 
The  other  automakers  did  not  follow  suit. 

J.  Scott  Schmidt,  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
supervised  the  resurvey  of  the  member¬ 
ship  for  a  1974  ethics  report,  said  the 
results  show  the  “greatest  change  has 
been  in  the  areas  of  free  travel,  free 
tickets  to  movies  and  theaters,  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  gifts.”  Attitudes  toward  sports 
freebies  and  restrictions  on  sports  writers, 
have  tightened  up,  too,  Schmidt  said,  but 


the  degree  of  change  is  less  than  in  other 
areas. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  50-question 
survey,  which  was  answered  by  214  edi¬ 
tors,  were  as  follows: 

— 59  percent  do  not  accept  free  air¬ 
plane  tickets  from  an  industry  or  business 
to  a  news  event  of  some  significance. 

— 47  percent  rule  out  gifts. 

— 85  percent  of  the  newspapers  never 
accept  ads  with  a  promise  that  a  staffer 
will  write  a  story  in  return. 

— 89  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
nonadvertisers  get  the  same  treatment  in 
the  news  columns  as  advertisers. 

— 53  percent  said  their  sports  editor  or 
other  news  staffers  will  not  accept  a  sea¬ 
son  ticket  outside  the  press  box.. 

— 56  percent  of  the  editors  will  not  per¬ 
mit  sports  editor  or  sports  writers  to 
write  for  a  pro  ball  club  in  the  area. 

— 46  percent  said  they  do  not  accept 
free  transportation  on  road  trips  for 
sports  writers. 

— 42  percent  said  they  allow  staffers  to 
moonlight  for  non-competitors  only. 

— 76  percent  said  they  do  not  place  re¬ 
strictions  on  outside  financial  interests, 
such  as  stock  ownership  or  proprietory 
interest  in  financial  venture. 

— 13  percent  of  the  editors  said  they 
have  a  stated  policy  on  the  handling  of 
corrections. 

The  Professional  Standards  Committee 
also  tackled  the  question  of  outside  activi¬ 
ties  by  newsmen  in  an  attempt  to  measure 
the  effect  of  these  activities  have  on  cov¬ 
erage,  staff  morale  and  credibility. 

The  study,  organized  by  Paul  Laroeque, 
Battle  Creek  News  and  Enquirer,  studied, 
three  daily  papers  of  differing  size  and 
community  atmosphere.  The  conclusions 
were  not  clear  cut. 

The  major  findings  were: 

— Detailed  policies  spelling  out  regula¬ 
tions  on  outside  activities  appear  to  be  an 
exception. 

— The  size  of  the  community  is  not 
necessarily  a  major  factor  in  the  amount 
of  outside  activity. 

— Longtime  newsroom  employes  appear 
to  be  more  involved  in  outside  activity 
than  younger  members  of  the  staff. 

— There  are  strong  feelings  among  some 
newsrooms  that  management  exerts  pres¬ 
sure  (real  or  imagined)  on  news  coverage 
and  presentation  because  of  their  outside 
interests. 

— Activity  in  politics  causes  the  great¬ 
est  concern. 

At  one  of  the  papers,  the  interviewers 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


found  that  the  executive  editor  was  re¬ 
cently  re-elected  to  the  County  Democratic 
Central  Committee.  This  editor  edits  all 
major  political  copy  at  the  paper.  “Despite 
his  involvement  in  politics,  most  of  the 
reporters  seem  to  respect  the  editor’s  fair¬ 
ness  and  they  said  they  do  not  believe 
that  his  judgement  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  his  involvement  in  politics,” 
Larouque  stated  in  his  report. 

Outside  employment  by  staffers  seemed 
to  be  widespread.  One  department  editor 
estimated  about  75  percent  of  the  staff 
had  other  jobs.  Low  newsroom  salaries 
were  the  reason. 

At  another  paper,  the  ^chief  photogra¬ 
pher  was  to  be  elected  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  also  operated 
a  photo  studio  in  partnership  with  the 
newspaper’s  other  photographer. 

The  city  editor  told  interviewers  that 
the  pictures  people  pay  for  at  the  studio 
stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  in  the 
paper  than  the  ones  taken  by  the  photog¬ 
rapher  on  duty. 

Laroeque  said  in  summary  that  “it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  can  be  no  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  whether  or  not  outside  activity 
is  good  or  bad.  It  seems  circumstances 
dictate  that  conclusion. 

“What  appears  to  be  clear  is  that  all 
news  personnel,  whether  management  or 
staff,  feel  that  no  outside  activity  should 
be  permitted  to  adversely  affect  the  news 
coverage. 

“In  practice,  however,  it  appears  that 
complete  freedom  from  effect  is  impossible 
when  outside  activity  is  permitted.” 

The  APME  Business/ Economics  Com¬ 
mittee  completed  a  study  of  financial  writ¬ 
ers  to  determine  the  ethical  standard.s 
they  apply  to  themselves.  Conducted  by- 
Stan  Roberts,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star, 
questions  were  sent  to  more  than  500  fi¬ 
nancial  editors  of  which  143  responded. 

Agreements  were  few.  Some  of  the 
highlights,  reported  by  the  committee 
were : 

— 63  percent  of  the  papers  don’t  have 
written  guidelines. 

(Continued  on  page  19) 

House  overrides 
Ford’s  FOI  veto 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  371 
to  31,  to  override  President  Ford’s  veto  of 
legislation  making  government  informa¬ 
tion  more  accessible  to  the  public,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  The  Senate,  at  piesstime,  was  ex¬ 
pected  also  to  reject  the  President’s  veto 
of  the  FOI  Freedom  of  Information  bill, 
by  less  dramatic  margin. 

The  House,  however,  did  approve  an¬ 
other  presidential  veto,  voting  236  to 
163,  for  a  motion  to  override  Ford’s  dis¬ 
approval  of  a  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  two  reporters  wounded  accidentally  by 
U.S.  Marines  in  a  1965  uprising  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  This  vote  was  short 
just  31  votes  needed  for  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority. 
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Knight-Ridder  merger 
finalized  by  stoekholders 


The  merger  of  two  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  empires  into  one  was  finalized  in  sep¬ 
arate  meetings  held  in  New  York  and 
Miami  by  Ridder  Publications  Inc.  and 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  on  November  20. 

Despite  some  pre-storm  signals  waved 
by  some  Ridders  stockholders  last  week, 
the  merger  which  forms  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  in  America  went  through 
as  promised,  without  a  hitch. 

Shareholders  of  Knight  Newspapers 
Inc.  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  plan  for 
merger  with  Ridder  Publications  Inc.,  at 
a  special  meeting  November  20  in  Miami, 
Fla. 

The  vote  for  a  reorganization  of  Knight 
that  will  make  Ridder  a  w'holly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  effective  November  30,  1974  was 
announced  as  9,986,484  in  favor  and  5,745 
against.  All  of  the  votes  had  been  cast  by 
proxy. 

Lee  Hills,  Chairman  of  Knight,  an¬ 
nounced  to  a  meeting  of  about  60  per¬ 
sons,  mostly  management  and  staff  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Miami  Herald,  that  the  fa¬ 
vorable  vote  represented  99.94  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  out  of  a  total  of  10,443,801 
shares  outstanding. 

Record  vote 

This  was  the  greatest  percentage  of 
votes  ever  exercised  in  a  Knight  election. 

The  meeting,  which  Hills  characterized 
as  a  “social  hour”  in  the  Dupont  Plaza 
Hotel,  ran  for  45  minutes,  including  a  15- 
minute  coffee-and-danish  break. 

Before  the  voting.  Hills  announced  that 
the  investment  counselling  firm  of  Gold¬ 
man,  Sachs  &  Co.  and  Lehman  Brothers, 
had  reaffirmed  their  earlier  opinion  that 
the  plan  for  a  tax-free  exchange  of  Rid¬ 
der  and  Knight  shares  was  “still  fair  and 
equitable”  for  investors  in  both  companies. 
Each  Ridder  common  share  will  be  given 
six  tenths  of  a  share  of  Knight.  The  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  will  be  raised  from  8  cents 
to  13  and  a  half  cents  a  share. 

In  New  York  City  on  November  20,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Ridder  Publications, 
Inc.,  stockholders  heard  Eric  Ridder  as 
secretary  to  the  Ridder  Board  of  Directors 
report  the  final  count  on  the  proposed 
Knight-Ridder  merger. 

The  vote  was  5,941,934  in  favor  of  the 
merger  and  1,555,953  against.  Bernard  J. 
Ridder,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  after  the 
secretary’s  report,  declared  the  merger 
approved  and  adopted. 

Prior  to  the  special  meeting  of  Ridder 
stockholders  two  directors,  Eric  Ridder 
and  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  announced  that 
they  would  vote  against  the  proposed 
merger.  (See  E&P  Nov.  16)  Eric  and 
Joseph  B.  Ridder  owned  as  of  November 
7,  and  beneficially,  433,294  and  363,003 
shares  of  Ridder  common  stock,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Eric  Ridder,  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
explained  to  the  stockholders  the  reason 
for  his  announced  position.  Both  Eric  Rid¬ 
der  and  Joseph  B.  Ridder  had  voted  in 
favor  of  the  merger  at  two  Ridder  Board 
of  Directors  meetings  held  July  17,  1974 


and  September  18,  1974. 

“Knight  management  is  excellent”,  said 
Eric  Ridder,  “but  I  am  concerned  about 
two  of  their  properties,  Philadelphia  and 
Detroit.  In  both  of  these  markets  the 
newspapers  are  number  two.” 

‘Marvelous  deal’ 

Eric  Ridder  then  went  on  to  say,  “that 
on  a  conservative  basis  if  you  took  Rid¬ 
der  earnings  and  put  it  below  the  lowest 
possible  multiple,  which  would  be  20  times 
earnings,  you  would  come  up  with  a  figure 
of  280  million  dollars.  The  280  million 
dollars  in  cash  looks  a  lot  different  than 
less  than  a  100  million  dollars  in  stock. 
My  feelings  about  the  Knight  merger, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  I  know  and  like 
them  all,  is  I  think  they  have  made  one  of 
the  most  marvelous  deals  in  the  history  of 
the  newspaper  industry,  and  I  wish  we 

Peru  shuts  down 
3  publications 

Peru’s  military  government  has  made 
a  final  effort  to  squelch  what  was  left  of 
Peruvian  Independent  Press,  with  the 
November  19th  shut-down  of  two  maga¬ 
zines,  Oiga  and  Opinion  Libre,  and  the 
summary  deportation  of  nine  Peruvian 
newspapers. 

Earlier  the  government  had  closed 
down  Peru’s  only  English-language  publi¬ 
cation,  The  Peruvian  Times.  In  reaction 
to  the  government’s  violation  on  the  press, 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association 
charge  November  20,  that  the  military 
government  has  used  totalitarian  methods 
to  “sweep  away  the  last  vestiges  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.” 

German  E.  Ornes,  chairman  of  lAPA’s 
committee  on  freedom  of  the  press  and 
information,  pointed  out  that  these 
closures  “also  sweep  away  the  illusion 
in  certain  journalistic  circles  that  the 
July  27  expropriation  of  Lima’s  major 
dailies  was  intended  to  give  the  people 
a  real  voice  and  to  establish  what  the 
dictatorship  cynically  referred  to  as  true 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

He  added:  “The  expropriated  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  simple  and  submissive 
spokesman  of  the  dictatorship  and  the 
only  publication  that  courageously  re¬ 
flected  the  opinion  of  large  sectors  of  the 
population  have  been  silenced.” 

The  deportation  of  journalists,  most  of 
them  editors  and  i-eporters  of  La  Prensa 
and  El  Comercie,  was  described  by  Ornes 
as  a  “primitive  and  cruel  measure  re- 
pugant  to  anyone  who  believes  in  human 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.” 

Ornes  stipulates  that  his  commission 
will  issue  recommendations  to  lAPA 
president  Julio  De  Mesquita  Neto,  of  O 
Estado,  in  Sao  Paulo  Brazil,  and  the 
board  of  directors  “  to  maintain  and  in¬ 
tensify  the  action  already  begun  to  de¬ 
fend  the  fundamental  human  rights  that 
have  been  trampled  on  in  Peru.” 


could  have  done  the  same.” 

Ridder  and  Knight  management  teams, 
associated  for  many  years  in  professional 
dealings,  have  a  common  bond  in  believing 
that  “quality  and  profit  go  hand  in  hand,” 
Hills  said.  It  is  a  firm  policy  of  Knight 
to  operate  newspapers  with  local  editorial 
autonomy  that  are  financially  successful, 
he  noted. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.,  as  the 
new  firm  will  be  known,  will  constitute 
an  amalgam  of  33  dallies  in  markets  that 
are  Coast-To-Coast  and  are  forecast  to 
enjoy  a  grow'th  of  consumer  income  as 
much  as  77.9  percent  in  the  next  12  years. 
Consumer  expenditures  in  these  markets. 
Hills  said,  are  predicted  to  reach  74  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  present  figures,  outpac¬ 
ing  the  national  rate. 

In  only  one  state,  Michigan,  will  the 
new  corporation  have  two  newspapers 
where  markets  overlap  but  the  degree  is 
insignificant,  according  to  Hills.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit  and  Niles. 

In  San  Jose,  Hills  pointed  out,  a  com¬ 
munity  which  has  been  served  by  Ridder, 
has  the  highest  median  average  family 
income  of  any  city  in  the  country. 

Hills  also  remarked  that  Knight-Ridder 
will  owm  65  percent  of  the  dividend  shares 
of  Seattle  Times  Co.  and  49.5  percent  of 
the  voting  stock. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  economy  and 
its  effect  on  newspaper  operations.  Hills 
replied  that  he  personally  believed  “we 
are  in  a  painful  period  which  will  be  cor¬ 
rected”  probably  by  mid-1975.  Until  there 
is  a  turnaround  from  the  recession,  he 
said,  “we  will  have  a  rough  time — even 
wor.se  than  it  is  now.” 

Shareholders  were  told  that  John  S. 
Knight,  Editorial  Chairman,  is  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  an  appendectomy  and  he  plans 
to  move  into  his  winter  home  on  La 
Gorce  Island  in  Miami  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Blake  C.  McDowell  Sr.,  longtime 
Knight  associate,  also  is  convalescing 
from  an  illness.  His  son  represented  him 
at  the  meeting. 

British  consider  law 
on  closed-shop  press 

Legislation  requiring  all  journalists,  in¬ 
cluding  editors,  to  join  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists  is  currently  pending  in 
England. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  closed- 
shop  agreements  that  would  force  employ¬ 
ers  to  fire  non-union  workers,  eliminating 
the  protection  afforded  non-union  journal¬ 
ists  under  the  current  law.  Under  the 
present  British  regulation,  an  employer 
cannot  dismiss  a  worker  who  has  “reason¬ 
able  grounds”  for  not  joining.  It  also  per¬ 
mits  news  workers  to  belong  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists,  a  smaller  bargain¬ 
ing  unit  than  the  NUJ. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  story, 
there  has  been  reaction  to  the  proposed 
legislation  from  all  sectors  of  the  British 
journalistic  community.  NUJ  members 
have  ordered  a  temporary  boycott  of  all 
news  articles  written  or  edited  by  non¬ 
union  journalists.  Some  400  editors  sent 
a  delegation  protesting  the  legislation  to 
Michael  Foot,  Secretary  of  Employment 
and  a  long-time  journalist,  Nov.  19. 
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Professionalism,  ethics  dominate 
SDX  convention  in  Phoenix 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Guest  speakers  at  the  65th  annual  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists-Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention  held  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  didn’t  come  to  bury  the  press,  but 
they  didn’t  necessarily  come  to  praise  it 
either. 

Their  intent  in  sometimes  fiery  panels 
was  to  point  out  some  of  the  problems 
facing  reporters  and  editors  today.  Fore¬ 
most  among  those  problems  were  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  ethics. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  Washington 
Post  columnist,  started  the  embers  burn¬ 
ing  during  his  discussion  on  “Professional¬ 
ism.”  Von  Hoffman  took  off  in  his  most 
flamboyant  fashion  on  the  reporters  who 
had  asked  questions  of  President  Ford  at 
his  Thursday  televised  news  conference. 
The  reporters,  he  said,  were  “incompe¬ 
tent”  and  “dumb  bunnies.” 

“The  only  thing  worse  than  the  answers 
were  the  questions,”  he  said.  .Journalists 
should  raise  their  own  level  of  compe¬ 
tence,  the  columnist  explained,  and 
“worry  less  about  bribes  and  more  about 
what’s  in  your  heads.” 

Von  Hoffman  said  journalists  were  “a 
collection  of  professional  virgins”  and 
“did  not  come  from  Mars.” 

Didn't  attack  ollicrs 

Other  members  of  the  panel  however 
shied  away  from  his  attack  on  fellow 
professionals.  Instead  they  talked  about 
code  of  ethics,  compulsory  unionism  and 
V’ice  President-designate,  former  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  Stan  Evans,  senior 
editor  of  the  Imlianapolis  News  and  also 
a  syndicated  columnist,  attacked  having 
to  maintain  memljership  in  a  union  in 
order  to  hold  a  news  job  as  “an  element 
of  constraint  on  the  news  media.”  He  pro¬ 
tested  the  use  of  union  funds  to  back 
political  candidates  or  policies  with  which 
some  of  the  union’s  members  may  dis¬ 
agree. 

Robert  Crocker,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  said  that 
the  guild  had  adopted  its  first  code  of 
ethics  in  19.‘t4  and  was  considering  a  new 
code  which  recommends  that  a  reporter 
refuse  any  gift  intended  to  influence  him. 
The  code  would  bar  all  trips  by  newsmen 
unless  paid  for  by  the  publisher. 

Carol  Sutton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Lonisvilte  Conrier-Jouinol,  said  that  her 
newspaper’s  code,  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  strict  in  the  country,  provided 
that  reporteis  may  not  accept  gifts,  free 
junkets  or  free  tickets  for  anything.  The 
newspaper,  she  said,  even  pays  for  the 
books  it  reviews.  Banned  also  are  ac¬ 
cepting  pay  for  speaking  engagements, 
taking  part  in  any  political  activity  or 
I)erforming  free  public  relations  duties. 

Kenneth  Rystrom,  managing  editor  of 
the  Viinrouver  (Wash.)  Colnmhinn  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  ethical  guidelines 
for  syndicated  columnists.  He  criticized 
columnist  Tom  Braden,  not  for  accepting 
a  lean  from  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
but  for  failure  to  disclose  it.  Timely  dis¬ 
closure  of  gifts,  free  travel,  etc.,  that  can 


compromise  integrity  create  suspicion 
which  can  only  be  “minimized”  by  dis¬ 
closure,  Rystrom  said. 

Three  former  White  House  press  secre¬ 
taries  comprised  a  panel  on  “The  Press 
and  the  Presidency.”  Robert  Small,  CBS 
News  was  the  moderator.  He  started  the 
discussion  by  asking  the  panelists,  “Who 
Does  the  Press  Secretary  Serve?”  George 
Christian,  who  was  press  secretary  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  answered  that 
“he  serves  the  President”  and  if  he 
doesn’t  get  along  with  the  President  he 
should  quit. 

George  Reedy,  who  also  served  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  said  he  disagreed  with  Ron 
Nessen,  the  current  press  secretary  who 
thinks  it  isn’t  necessary  for  the  secretary 
always  to  agree  with  the  President.  Reedy 
said  the  secretary  is  just  a  transmission 
l)elt  for  the  views  of  the  President  and 
should  agree  with  his  chief. 

Herb  Klein,  who  was  President  Nixon’s 
Director  of  Communications,  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Ron  Ziegler,  Nixon’s 
press  secretarj’.  He  said  Ziegler  made 
mistakes  and  sometimes  misled  the  press 
because  of  misinformation  he  got  fiom 
White  House  officials.  This  was  one  of 
the  reasons  Jerry  terHorst,  Ford’s  first 
press  secretary  gave  for  resigning. 

Ter  Hor»t  made  mistake 

Klein  said  that  terHorst  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  of  great  service,  but  made  a 
mistake  in  resigning.  Reedy  agreed  that 
terHorst  should  have  resigned  but  not  be¬ 
cause  he  wasn’t  told  in  advance  of  Ford’s 
pardon  of  Nixon.  He  should  have  quit 
i)ecause  misinformation  he  got  frdm  White 
House  officials  caused  him  to  mislead  the 
press. 

The  three  agreed  that  any  President 
should  have  frequent  press  conferences. 
Christian  said  that  if  the  President  does 
not  have  news  conferences  frequently  he 
does  a  disservice  to  himself  and  to  the 
country.  Christian  thought  a  President 
should  have  at  least  one  televised  news 
conference  a  week,  or  at  least  two  each 
month,  and  they  should  last  an  hour. 

Christian  recalled  that  he  once  gave 
Dan  Rather  misleading  information  about 
a  Vietnam  war  story  because  he  had  been 
given  wrong  information  by  the  Defense 
Department.  When  Small  asked  what  it 
was  like  to  “tell  the  late  Lyndon  Johnson 
he  was  wrong,”  Christian  replied  that  he 
tried  but  seldom  succeeded  and  after  one 
argument  Jphnson  “exiled  me  to  Camp 
David  for  three  days.” 

The  role  of  the  investigative  reporter 
was  discussed  by  a  panel  comprised  of 
Jules  Witcover  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Seymour  Hersh,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Jack  Nelson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  James  R.  Polk  of  the  Washington 
Star-News.  Witcover  quipped  that  he  was 
the  onlv  one  on  the  panel  who  had  not 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize. 

Witcover  said  that  the  “self  respecting 
investigative  reporter  seldom  sets  foot  in 
the  White  House  because  he  knows  he  has 


to  go  elsewhere  for  his  news.”  He  said 
that  “news  is  ■  spoon-fed  to  the  White 
House  press  corps”  and  they  “report  trivia 
and  minutia,  and  that  keeps  them  so  busy 
they  have  no  time  or  inclination  for  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

Hersh  was  even  more  critical  of  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters,  charging  that  they  “are 
content  to  be  stenographers.”  Some  news¬ 
men  elsewhere  in  the  country,  he  said, 
were  “dum-dums.” 

Hersh  broke  the  story  of  the  My  Lai 
massacre  and  was  asked  if  incidents  like 
that  could  happen  again.  “I  think  the 
American  Army  is  certainly  capable  of 
going  into  Portugal  next  week — and  com¬ 
mitting  atrocities,”  he  replied. 

Many  of  the  questions  directed  to  the 
panelists  concerned  the  proposed  national 
shield  law  to  protect  reporters  from 
forced  disclosure  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion.  Hersh  said,  “if  you  want  a  shield 
law  get  a  damned  good  one.”  Nelson  said 
he  favored  an  absolutely  unqualified  law, 
adding  that  he  would  prefer  “no  law  at 
all  to  one  with  holes  in  it.”  Polk  said  that 
“there  should  be  no  special  class  of  citizen¬ 
ship  for  reporters.” 

Hersh  said  that  his  approach  to  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  was  that  government  of¬ 
ficials  had  secrets  it  was  their  job  to  keep 
“and  it’s  my  job  to  get.”  He  said  that 
Freedom  of  Information  laws  were  “not 
the  answer  to  digging  out  the  news.” 

Polk  did  not  believe  it  was  illegal  for 
investigative  reporters  to  reveal  some 
phases  of  grand  jury  proceedings.  He 
thought  the  government  was  not  always 
concerned  with  protecting  the  innocent 
and  that  it  was  not  illegal  for  witnesses 
to  discuss  their  testimony. 

“Investigative  reporters  are  making 
news,”  Polk  said.  “They  are  responsible 
and  standards  of  accuracy  apply  to  every 
thing  in  their  stories.  They  must  be  neu¬ 
tral.  They  can’t  be  carrying  the  torch  for 
any  outcome.” 

At  his  press  confei'ence.  President  Ford 
expressed  his  views  about  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  Amendments  that  he 
vetoed  and  noted  that  Ralph  Otwell,  na¬ 
tional  SP.I-SDX  president  was  asking  all 
local  chapters  to  urge  their  Congressmen 
to  override  the  veto.  Ford  asked  them  not 
to  do  so.  His  request,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  Society  from  adopting  over¬ 
whelmingly  a  resolution  that:  “the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  Society  urges 
Congress  to  override  the  veto.” 

A  feature  of  the  program  was  a  ban¬ 
quet  honoring  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  one  of 
two  surviving  founders  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere.  Pulliam, 
now  85  years  old,  received  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion  after  he  recalled  that  the  society 
was  founded  “by  a  group  of  college  ideal¬ 
ists  who  didn’t  know  exactly  what  they 
were  creating  but  did  know  what  they 
believed. 

“The  flame  that  was  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
was  the  zeal  of  young  journalists-idealists 
hardly  dry  behind  the  ears,  who  really 
believed  in  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  expression,” 
Pulliam  said.  “The  flame  still  burns 
brightly  on  practically  every  college  cam¬ 
pus  and  in  the  professional  community  of 
every  major  city  in  .America.” 
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34  Years  in  Chicago  Tribune 


Dale  Messick  hasn^t  missed 
daily  ‘Brenda  Starr’  deadline 


By  Sharon  C.  Sujka 

The  door  opens  and  standing  there  is 
a  5'3"  package  topped  with  fiery  red  hair. 
“Wow,  you  look  something  like  Brenda 
Starr!”  “Thank  you,  I  try.  Let’s  go  into 
my  studio,”  says  Dale  Messick,  only 
woman  author-artist  of  a  major  comic 
strip,  and  the  “mamma”  of  Brenda. 

Her  studio  is  in  slight  disarray,  with 
Brenda  Starr  and  Mystery  Man — Basil 
St.  John — kissing  on  one  wall,  several 
other  comics  positioned  on  the  walls,  and 
a  bottle  of  Higgin’s  ink  on  the  desk  next 
to  a  fluorescent  lamp.  The  studio  comes 
to  life  amid  the  gray,  foggy  Chicago  sky¬ 


line  and  we’re  surrounded  by  the  in¬ 
triguing,  half-fanciful,  half-real  world  of 
Brenda  Starr,  glamorous  reporter. 

“Excuse  my  studio.  Actually,  I  straight¬ 
ened  the  room  up  for  you.  You  know,  I 
gave  the  maid  the  day  off  and  I  dislike 
housework.  Would  you  like  to  see  my 
wig?”  In  a  flash,  she  is  back  with  a  red 
wig  in  the  latest  style.  She  subscribes  to 
fashion  publications  to  keep  Brenda  Starr 
and  her  friends  in  up-to-date  clothes. 

“The  name  Brenda  came  to  me  in  1940 
from  a  girl  named  Brenda  Frazier,  a 
debutante  of  that  era,  who  married  Ship- 


Bill  Hill  succeeds  Luther  Huston 
as  Washington  correspondent 


Hill  Huston 


I.  William  Hill  has  been  named  Wash¬ 
ington  Correspondent  for  Editor  &  Pub- 
I.ISHFX. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Robert 
U.  Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of  E&P. 
The  appointment  is  effective  immediately. 

Hill,  who  retired  from  the  Washinffton 
(D.C.)  Siar  in  197.3,  succeeds  Luther  A. 
Huston. 

Huston  who  is  86-years-old  is  retiring 
from  the  newspaper  business  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  He  first  retired  in  1957,  ending 
a  22-year  career  with  the  Washington  bu- 
leau  of  the  .Wm;  York 

He  later  became  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Justice  Department,  a 
post  he  held  from  1957  to  1962.  After  he 
left,  Huston  wrote  a  book  on  the  Justice 
Department  and  another  one  on  Earl 
Warren.  He  joined  E&P  November,  1966. 

A  party  in  Huston’s  honor  was  given 
November  21  by  the  National  Press  Club. 
Huston  is  a  former  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Huston  and  his  wife  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  new  home  in  Franklin,  North 
Carolina. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
since  1912.  I’ve  been  in  Washington  for 
40  years.  By  the  time  I  retire.  I’ll  be  86 
years  old.  I’m  losing  a  little  zest  for  the 


job  and  when  you  do  that,  it’s  time  to  step 
aside,”  Huston  said. 

During  his  long  career,  Huston  moved 
eastward ‘from  his  home  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  worked  as  a  leporter, 
city  editor  and  sports  editor  for  the  Se¬ 
attle  Times.  Before  he  joined  the  New 
York  Times,  he  covered  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  stories  for  International  News 
Service,  with  assignments  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East. 

Hill,  who  began  his  newspaper  stint,  as 
a  reporter  and  deskman  for  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  in  1929  after  graduation 
from  VV’ashington  and  Lee  University, 
joined  the  Washington  Star  as  copy  edi¬ 
tor  in  1930,  subsequently  serving  as 
makeup  editor,  city  editor,  news  editor, 
feature  editor,  managing  editor  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 

Hill  served  as  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  from  1966  to  1967.  He  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  New  Technology  Com¬ 
mittee  of  APME  from  1969  until  1973; 
chairman  of  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
1960-1962.  While  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  1972-1973,  Hill  paid 
a  three-week  visit  to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  in  October,  1972  and  served  as 
ASNE  Washington  host  for  22  Chinese 
journalists  in  June  of  1973. 

As  E&P’s  Washington  correspondent. 
Hill  will  make  his  headquarters  in  the 
National  Press  Club  Building  in  room 
1295. 

Hill  married  Catherine  Dawson  in  1932. 
She  died  in  September  of  1974.  He  has 
two  daughters — Roxane  and  Joyce — both 
married.  Joyce  Hill  Stoner  wrote  the  mu¬ 
sic  and  lyrics  for  the  new  off-Broadway 
musical  hit,  “I’ll  Die  If  I  Can’t  Live  For¬ 
ever”. 
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wreck  Kelly.  And  Starr,  of  course,  because 
she’s  the  “star”  reporter  on  the  Flash. 
Of  course,  she  had  to  be  a  redhead.  Red¬ 
heads  are  fiery  and  spunky!” 

The  cartoonist  proclaimed  recently: 
“I’ve  been  published  365  days  a  year  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  almost  35  years, 
and  haven’t  missed  a  deadline.”  She  said 
she  did  her  first  comic  strip  in  1917  and 
noted  that  some  cartoonists  have  given  up 
their  story  strips  in  recent  years  because 
of  changes  in  society. 

“It  takes  me  at  least  three  months  to 
tell  a  story,  but  you  can  get  the  same 
thing  on  a  television  soap  opera  in  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,”  she  observed. 

Now  68,  Messick  has  her  studio  in  her 
high-rise  apartment,  and  “I  still  say  it’s 
the  best  job  there  is  for  a  woman.” 

She  also  revealed,  “For  years,  I  gave 
Brenda  a  belly  button,  but  the  syndicate 
(Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate)  always  had  a  staff  artist  take  it 
out  .  .  .  but  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
they’ve  left  it  in.” 

Reporter  instead  of  bandit 

Dale  wanted  to  do  an  adventure  strip. 
At  first,  she  thought  perhaps  a  girl  bandit 
would  be  fun,  but  the  idea  was  soon  aban¬ 
doned  because  a  girl  bandit  couldn’t  be 
portrayed  in  fashionable  clothes. 

“You  see,  I  knew  a  girl  reporter  who 
lived  in  New  York  and  I  knew  people  in 
the  business,  so  I  patterned  Brenda  after 
this  girl  reporter  and  Hank  O’Hare  after 
another  one.  Actuallv,  most  reporters  are 
more  like  Hank  O’Hare.  I  had  to  have 
Hank  get  married  because  some  readers 
sent  in  letters  making  hints  about 
Brenda  and  Hank  together,  you  know,” 
she  said- 

Is  cartooning  an  outlet  for  Messick’s 
emotions?  “It’s  my  baby,  my  life.  You 
know,  my  husband,  Arthur  Stromm,  was 
a  trial  lawyer  and  at  72,  retired.  I’m  not 
gonna  retire;  I’m  gonna  keep  going  for¬ 
ever.” 

Messick  had  been  influenced  by  real 
characters.  For  example,  B.C.  was  pat¬ 
terned  after  Dick  Cavett. 

We  are  interrupted.  The  phone  is  ring¬ 
ing  .  .  .  “One  of  my  artists,  Mike,  is 
coming  to  show  me  some  of  his  drawings. 

“Mystery  Man?  Hmmm.  I  did  the  Sun¬ 
day  page  for  four  years  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Then,  I  was  doing  the 
Sunday  and  the  daily,  so  I  hired  an  artist 
assistant.  He  was  tall,  dark,  and  hand¬ 
some  with  a  black  patch  over  his  eye,  and 
very  mysterious.  But  he  was  not  a  very 
good  artist  and  was  only  with  me  for  a 
short  time.” 

Why  did  Mystery  Man  always  send 
Brenda  black  orchids?  “Why  not?  It’s  the 
same  as  the  black  patch  and  the  idea  of 
being  mysterious.  Once  I  received  black 
orchids.  I  still  don’t  know  who  sent  them.” 
That  black  orchid  idea  began  in  1945 
when  Dale  was  sure  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  black  orchids. 

There  was  a  soft  knock  at  the  door  and 
after  a  brief  introduction.  Dale  inspects 
some  half-penciled  future  comic  strips. 
They  concerned  23-year-old  Brenda,  23  for 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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APME  convention 

Chicago  Tribune,  Gannett  unveil 
projects  on  new  technology 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

To  improve  their  editorial  excellence, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  embarked  on  a 
pilot  system  to  familiarize  editors  with 
the  video  display  terminal  system. 

John  Jansson,  who  is  supervising  the 
program,  described  how  the  test  project 
will  work  this  week  at  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  4th  annual  New 
Technology  Day  session. 

Jansson  said  the  Tribune  has  installed 
27  video  terminals  in  a  backed-up  Hendrix 
:)400  writing  and  editing  system.  Six  ter¬ 
minals  are  on  the  city  desk  or  rewrite 
banks;  11  are  on  the  national-foreign  copy 
desk;  9  are  on  the  local-financial  copy 
desk;  and  the  other  one  is  in  the  computer 
room.  It  will  go  on-line  around  December 
1,  he  said. 

Except  for  Reuters,  all  of  the  wire 
services  are  hard-wired  into  the  computer, 
he  said.  Reuters  will  be  added  when  it  goes 
6-level  next  year.  In  addition,  Jansson 
said  the  Tribune  is  experimenting  with 
the  AP’s  High  Speed  Datastream  wire, 
and  he  reported  that  it  seems  to  be  “work¬ 
ing  well.”  However,  he  said  the  Model  40 
Teletype  was  giving  trouble. 

He  injected  the  point  that  the  UPI’s 
high  speed  wire  will  be  wired  into  the 
computer  “after  we  negotiate  a  price  a 
little  more  reasonable.” 

Jansson,  who  has  visited  a  number  of 
newspaper  installations,  said  the  interim 
system  also  includes  ten  30-character  per 
second  desk  typewriters  and  three  300- 
lines  per  minute  online  printers  plus  two 
tape  recorders  and  two  printers.. 

He  noted  that  the  system  was  patterned 
after  the  Detroit  News,  but  modified  to 
meet  the  Tribune’s  needs.  For  example, 
he  said  the  desk-top  printers  on  the  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  editor’s  desk  will  auto¬ 
matically  print  out  an  extract  of  every 
story  as  it  comes  in  on  each  news  wire. 
“Those  editors  now  know  what  stories  the 
copyboys  someday  will  be  dropping  into 
their  baskets  and  can  make  better  deci¬ 
sions  closer  to  deadline  on  whether  they 
must  patch-up  earlier  stories  or  wait  for 
a  new  lead,  which  they  will  patch-up.  too,” 
he  explained. 

Photo  desk  included 

The  system  has  been  programmed  so 
that  the  printers  on  the  photo  desk  auto¬ 
matically  print  the  original  version  of 
every  story  written  in-house,  he  said. 
“This  gives  the  picture  editor,”  he  said, 
“a  chance  to  spell  the  name  in  the  caption 
the  same  way  the  writer  of  the  story 
spells  it  and  to  be  aware  of  photo  assign¬ 
ments  that  should  be  made.” 

Another  feature  of  the  system,  he  noted, 
is  that  one  key  on  the  terminal  permits 
writer  and  editor  to  w'rite  memos  in  the 
middle  of  stories  which  will  automatically 
be  removed  from  stories  sent  to  compos¬ 
ing.  Another  key  permits  the  editor  to  in¬ 


dicate  that  particular  spelling  or  phrase- 
ogy  is  correct. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  system, 
according  to  Jansson  is  that  it  will  keep 
both  the  original  version  of  every  story 
as  well  as  the  most  recently  edited  ver¬ 
sion.  He  said  this  will  help  both  the  re¬ 
porter,  and  particularly  the  copyreader, 
who  decides  he  did  a  bad  job  and  wants 
to  start  out  fresh  on  the  story. 

It  will  also  allow  the  editors  to  rate 
stories  by  priority,  putting  the  urgent 
stories  ahead  of  all  other  stories  in  any 
given  sequence  in  the  computer.  It  will 
be  possible  under  the  system  to  call  up  a 
running  story  sent  down  for  an  early  edi¬ 
tion  and  with  a  few  keystrokes  substan¬ 
tially  update  it  for  a  later  edition,  he 
said. 

Jansson  said  the  interim  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  get  editors  used  to  using  VDI’s 
for  editing  and  writing  and  will  serve  the 
Tribune  until  it  goes  to  a  total  system  in 
about  3  to  5  years.  That  system,  he  said, 
will  have  probably  150  terminals  plus  an 
array  of  other  peripheral  equipment. 

Portable  terminals 

At  that  time  he  foresees  nearly  all  of 
the  paper  being  written  and  edited  on 
video  terminals.  Reporters  at  remote  lo¬ 
cations  will  be  using  portable  terminals 
and  the  Washington  bureau  will  have  di¬ 
rect  access  to  the  home  office  data  base 
for  both  input  and  output. 

Jansson  believes  that  the  scanner  (op¬ 
tical  character  reader)  has  “only  a  token 
l  olc  in  the  newspaper  and  the  best  com¬ 
puter  systems  are  the  ones  designed  by 
newsroom  personnel.  “A  system  which 
uses  scanner  substantially  or  which  is  de¬ 
signed  by  computer  people  or  production 
department  people  shouldn’t  be  let  in  the 
doors,”  he  told  the  managing  editors. 

Scanners,  he  said,  are  a  great  cost  saver 
on  the  days  they  are  working,  but  they 
are  only  an  interim  device  until  “reason¬ 
ably  priced,  newsroom-designed  terminals 
come  onto  the  market;  and  I  think  you 
can  say  that  day  has  come. 

“Scanners  work  best  for  good  typists, 
but  good  typists' are  not  necessarily  good 
writers”  he  declared. 

Jansson  said  he  knows  of  three  major 
newspapers  which  started  out  on  the 
scanner  route  and  are  now  shifting  to 
video  terminals.  He  said  that  it  may  take 
some  time  for  them  to  “overcome  the  staff 
hositlity  to  new  equipment  when  they  go 
over  to  video  terminals.” 

Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  managing  editor  of 
Gannett’s  Westchester-Rockland  (N.Y.) 
Newspaper,  disclosed  this  week  that  a  low 
cost  method  of  using  computers  to  layout 
newspaper  pages  has  been  developed  with 
the  help  of  a  Helsinki  University  math 
professor  and  a  group  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  students. 
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The  pagination  system,  Ungaro  told  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  New 
Technology  Day  meeting  (November  13) 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif,  aboard  the  Queen 
Mary,  duplicates  the  dummy  or  layout 
sheet  now  used  at  a  cost  that  is  less  than 
the  newspaper  systems  design  g^'oup’s  ef¬ 
fort,  which  shows  the  page  in  exact  size 
with  actual  reproduction. 

Background  explained 

The  background  of  the  effort  is  this: 
In  September,  1973,  Hans  Anderson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Applied  Mathematics  at  Helsinki 
University,  went  to  Brown  University  on 
a  fellowship  to  work  with  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  use  of  computers  to  layout 
newspaper  pages.  At  that  time,  Ungaro 
was  at  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  he  and  Andersin  discussed 
and  exchanged  ideas  on  how  it  could  and 
should  be  done. 

By  June,  the  Bunpaps  Program,  as  it  is 
called,  had  made  substantial  progress,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ungaro,  and  a  number  of 
breakthroughs  in  concepts  that  show  the 
way  to  a  practical,  low  cost  means  of 
pagination  for  the  immediate  future.  The 
concept  involved  the  reproduction  on  a  ter¬ 
minal  screen,  the  dummy  sheet  used  by 
newspapers. 

This  fall,  Ungaro  said  Dr.  Anderson  and 
one  of  his  graduate  students  spent  a  week 
at  the  Westchester  Rockland  newspaper  to 
incorporate  ideas  with  Dick  Ahlstrom,  pro¬ 
duction  vicepresident,  and  Jerry  Rooney, 
computer  chief,  and  himself  to  design  and 
write  specifications  for  a  text  pagination 
system  which  would  mesh  with  the  editing 
and  composition  they  were  designing. 

“These  specifications  are  virtually  com¬ 
plete  and  we  will  be  going  to  vendors  by 
the  first  of  the  year  with  them,”  Ungaro 
disclosed. 

The  approach  calls  for  two  terminals 
for  each  editor.  One  would  be  an  editing 
terminal;  the  other,  a  pagination  ter¬ 
minal.  Ungaro  described  the  system,  as 
follows : 

“The  process  begins  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  determining  where  the 
ads  go.  When  the  makeup  editor  calls  up 
for  a  page  dummy,  the  dummy  display 
shows  him  a  dummy  form  with  all  the  ad 
information  and  background  grid  (eight 
columns  for  standard,  five  columns  for 
tabs,  etc.)  at  the  top  of  each  column  it 
would  show  how  much  space  is  available 
in  that  column. 

“Then  the  editor  would,  turn  to  his  edit¬ 
ing  screen  and  call  up  his  budget  of  stories 
and  determine  what  story  he  wants  to  first 
work  on.  Under  our  system  it  would  have 
been  edited  once  but  would  not  have  a 
headline  written.  Then  the  editor  would 
determine  how  much  of  the  story  he 
wanted  to  use,  give  it  a  final  editing  and 
write  the  headline  he  had  decided  on.  He 
would  then  send  it  to  the  computer  for  a 
check  on  whether  the  headline  fit  and 
also  for  an  update  measure  on  the  total 
length  of  the  story  and  headline. 

“Then  the  editor  would  turn  to  his  pag¬ 
ination  screen  and  position  the  story.  This 
is  just  how  the  editor  now  turns  to  his 
dummy  page  .  .  .  except  far  more  accu¬ 
rate. 

“The  text  copy  would  not  appear  on  the 
pagination  screen  .  .  .  just  rectangles  to 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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F^ckaging: 

Packaging  is  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  all  our  lives.  Yet  its  scope 
and  functions  are  so  vast  many  as¬ 
pects  of  packaging  are  misunderstood 
...  or  remain  understandably  obscure 
—even  to  the  enlightened  business¬ 
man.  We  at  Continental  believe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  will  help  to  give  you 
some  new  insights  into  the  social  and 
economic  impact  of  packaging  today. 
We  are  pleased  to  reprint  it  for  your 
reference. 

Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 
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Who  needs  it? 


Rackamng: 
Who  needs  it? 

by  Lloyd  Stouffer,  Executive  Editor, 
Packaging  Digest 

Who  Needs  Packaging?  The  answer  is 
simply— we  all  do.  The  low-cost  distribu¬ 
tion  system  that  has  made  America  the 
envy  of  the  world  just  couldn't  function 
without  it. 

Packaging  is  as  fundamental  to  American 
life  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Clause. 
Without  both— packaging  to  safeguard  the 
products  we  buy,  and  freedom  to  mass- 
distribute  these  products  uniformly  in  all 
50  states— we’d  have  no  supermarkets, 
no  Sears,  Roebuck,  no  Walgreen’s. 

Without  packaging  we'd  still  be  brushing 
our  teeth  with  table  salt,  working  up 
lather  in  a  shaving  mug,  and  shooing  flies 
in  the  meat  market. 

Few  of  us  can  remember  the  cracker 
barrel,  but  many  can  recall  when  motor 
oil  was  dispensed  at  the  filling  station 
from  unlabeled  bottles  that  were  filled  and 
refilled  from  a  nondescript  barrel. 

Without  the  assurance  of  sealed  packag¬ 
ing,  the  Pure  Food  &  Drug  Law— the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  consumer  protection  measure 
—would  be  inoperative. 

We  can  all  understand  the  contribution  of 
packaging  in  protecting  the  purity  of  our 
most  important  product:  food.  But  what 
does  packaging  cost? 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  last  70  years— the 
time  of  packaging’s  rapid  growth— the 
cost  of  food,  measured  as  a  percentage  of 
disposable  family  income,  has  dropped 
almost  40%.  Today  food  in  the  home 
takes  only  16%  of  disposable  family  in¬ 
come,  the  lowest  percentage  in  the  world. 
Overall,  according  to  the  department  of 
Commerce,  packaging  actually  reduces 
food  costs  by  $1 0  billion  a  year! 

The  saving  comes  in  several  ways.  Pack¬ 
aging  prevents  the  waste  of  spoilage; 
the  waste  of  shipping  inedible  portions  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats;  the  waste 
of  space  and  labor  in  the  store.  Canning 
and  freezing  reduce  costs  and  safeguard 
quality  by  permitting  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  be  picked  and  packed  at  the  peak 
of  ripeness  and  in  periods  of  abundance. 


Because  packaging  is  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  U.S.  than  in  most  other 
countries,  waste  of  product  is  at  the  low¬ 
est  level  in  the  world.  Waste  generated 
by  the  U.S.  food  system  in  delivering  food 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  is  from 
one-half  to  one-third  less  than  in  virtually 
all  other  countries,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Time  is  Money.  There’s  another  kind  of 
waste,  too:  waste  of  time.  And  for  an 
increasing  number  of  housewives,  time 
is  money.  Today  about  two-thirds  of 
all  married  women  hold  jobs  outside  the 
home.  Even  an  unskilled  factory  worker 
makes  about  $4  an  hour.  Would  she  trade 
that  $4  for  an  hour  spent  cooking  and 
baking?  Even  if  that  were  her  preference, 
family  finances  in  many  cases  wouldn’t 
permit  it. 

The  answer  is  in  quick-to-prepare  foods, 
made  possible  by  packaging.  Yes,  TV 
dinners  and  frozen  pies  do  cost  more.  But 
how  much  more?  And  how  much  is  the 
other  cost— the  cost  of  time? 

On  the  basis  of  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
average  time-saving  meal  for  four  today 
costs  45  cents  more  ($4.37  vs.  $3.92) 
than  the  cost  of  ingredients  for  the  same 
meal  home-prepared  from  scratch.  But 
the  preparation  time  for  the  meal  from 
packages  is  about  one-fourth  as  long— 


32  minutes  vs.  11 9  minutes.  That  amounts 
to  a  trading  of  45  cents  for  almost  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  preparation  time— or, 
in  the  case  of  the  working  wife,  45 
cents  for  $6. 

The  use  of  canned  foods  can  save  not 
only  time  but  money.  A  1 973  study  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  covering 
eight  common  table  items  showed  an 
actual  cash  saving  in  each  case,  ranging 
from  5  cents  for  peaches  to  36  cents  for 
pot  roast,  when  the  items  were  purchased 
canned  rather  than  prepared  at  home. 
Efficiency  and  economy  are  promoted, 
too,  by  the  wide  range  of  sizes  in  which 
foods  are  made  available— small  sizes 
for  the  small  family,  larger  sizes  for  the 
large  family.  Today  few  opened  pack¬ 
ages  are  shoved  back  on  the  shelf  or  into 
the  refrigerator,  to  be  forgotten  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  deteriorate. 

One  estimate  is  that,  because  of  the  time 
saving  provided  by  packaging,  "kitchen 
duty"  for  the  average  housewife  has  been 
reduced  by  66%  in  just  the  last  30  years. 
In  other  words,  today’s  housewife  spends 
one-third  as  much  time  in  the  kitchen 
as  her  mother  did. 

The  Rubbish  Question.  Of  course,  the 
mounting  volume  of  rubbish  created  by 
our  packaged  living  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  ail  of  us— the  consumers,  the  leg¬ 
islators  and  the  packaging  industry. 


There  is  legitimate  worry  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  waste  disposal,  the  effect  on 
the  environment,  and  the  supply  of  energy 
to  make  and  fill  all  those  packages. 
Fortunately,  the  ultimate  answer  to  these 
probiems  has,  just  within  the  iast  year, 
become  clear.  Help  is  on  the  way.  First, 
let’s  consider  just  how  much  packag¬ 
ing  actually  contributes  to  the  solid-waste 
load.  Because  discarded  packaging  is 
so  visible,  the  problem  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  in  the  public  mind. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  annually  con¬ 
sume  the  contents  of  more  than  77  billion 
cans  and  39  billion  glass  containers, 
plus  uncounted  billions  of  paperboard 
and  plastic  packages,  all  this  accounts 
for  only  1 3%  of  the  solid  waste  that  must 
be  disposed  of.  One-way  beer  and 
beverage  containers— the  favorite  target 
of  the  anti-packaging  lobbyists— contrib¬ 
ute  iess  than  2%  of  the  load. 

More  to  the  point  is  what  the  waste  load 
would  amount  to  if  we  didn’t  have  pack¬ 
aging. 

Consider  orange  juice.  Some  238  million 
pounds  of  orange  juice  are  shipped  into 
New  York  City  alone  each  year.  But  60% 
of  the  orange,  thanks  to  packaging,  is 
left  behind  in  Florida,  where  the  peels 
and  pulp  are  recycled  into  cattle  feed. 

So  on  that  one  item.  New  York  is  relieved 
of  357  million  pounds  of  garbage,  and 


the  consumer  is  relieved  of  the  much 
greater  cost  of  shipping  whole  oranges, 
the  waste  and  spoilage,  and  the  time 
required  to  squeeze  oranges  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Nationally,  these  figures 
can  be  multiplied. 

Similar  savings  apply  to  most  canned 
and  frozen  and  even  fresh  packaged 
products.  The  waste  portions  are  left  be¬ 
hind,  where  they  can  be  utilized  effi¬ 
ciently,  rather  than  adding  to  the  burden 
of  the  household  garbage  collector. 

Head  lettuce,  for  example,  is  now  picked 
and  packaged  right  in  the  field.  In  the 
process,  the  undesirable  outer  lettuce 
leaves  are  stripped  and  ieft  to  enrich 
the  soil,  reducing  the  need  for  fertilizers. 
Formerly,  about  20%  of  such  products 
as  lettuce  and  grapes  became  waste  in 
the  store;  packaging  has  reduced 
spoilage  to  less  than  2% . 

Consider  what  our  cities’  waste  would 
be  if  all  poultry  came  to  consumers  live, 
rather  than  dressed  and  packaged, 
ready  to  cook.  Few  of  today’s  housewives 
are  prepared  to  cope  with  wringing  a 
chicken’s  neck  and  disposing  of  the 
feathers  and  entraiis. 

In  so  many  ways,  packaging  has  dimin¬ 
ished,  rather  than  increased,  our  nation’s 
solid-waste  load. 

The  Solution  Ahead.  Nevertheless,  al¬ 
though  packaging  is  a  minor  part  of  it,  we 


are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  360  million  tons  of  rubbish  per 
year,  in  a  socially  acceptable  way.  We 
are  fast  running  out  of  space  for  sanitary 
land  fill.  Open  dumps,  although  they 
still  are  piled  with  about  80%  of  all  solid 
waste,  are  rapidly  being  outiawed. 

Most  older  incinerators  are  air  polluters. 
What’s  the  answer? 

The  answer  is  in  total  resource  recovery 
systems  which— without  pollution— not 
only  reclaim  every  reusable  element  in 
the  total  waste  load  but  provide  a  new 
and  important  source  of  fuel  for  our  power 
plants,  at  a  time  of  critical  shortage. 

With  this  type  of  "power  plant,”  which  is 
already  in  being  at  several  points,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  city  can  pro¬ 
duce  14%  of  its  energy  needs  from  its 
own  waste. 

Work  in  this  direction  is  being  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  packaging  industry  itseif, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Re¬ 
source  Recovery,  Inc.,  in  Washington, 

D.C.  It  was  formed  in  1 970  by  chief 
executive  officers  of  companies  from  1 2 
different  industries  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  sale  and  use  of  packaging.  In  its 
development  of  ways  to  make  trash  a 
resource  rather  than  a  problem,  NCRR 
cooperates  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

How  does  it  work? 

A  typical  total  recovery  plant  takes  mixed 
household  waste,  including  garbage, 
directly  from  the  collection  truck  and  runs 
it  through  an  ingenious  combination  of 
shredders,  sorting  machines,  pollution- 
free  incinerators  and  pyrolyzers.  In  the 
first  stages,  it  separates  and  recovers,  for 
reuse,  aluminum  and  other  non-ferrous 
metals,  steel  and  glass.  What  remains  is 
burned  or  pyrolyzed  (consumed  in  high 
heat  in  the  near  absence  of  oxygen) 
to  produce  power  and  some  valuable  by¬ 
products  (among  them  gas,  oil  and 
charcoal).  All  that’s  left  after  this  is  a  bit 
of  grit— which  can  be  used  in  roadbeds. 
Connecticut  is  building  a  statewide  net¬ 
work  for  resource  recovery  plants  that  is 
calculated  to  produce  1 1  %  of  the  entire 
state’s  electricity  while  disposing  of  80% 
of  its  rubbish. 

New  York  City  officials  estimate  that,  if  all 
of  the  city’s  30,000  tons  a  day  of  refuse 


could  be  handled  in  this  type  of  plant,  it 
would  produce  15%  of  the  city’s  elec¬ 
tricity  needs  while  saving  504  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  fuel  oil  a  year.  A  start  is  being 
made. 

In  Golden,  Colo.,  Coors  Brewery  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  to  handle  the  entire  Denver 
refuse  load,  about  3,000  tons  a  day,  and 
expects  it  to  produce  the  entire  1 2  bil¬ 
lion  BTU's  needed  to  turn  out  26,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  beer  per  day. 

In  Nashville,  a  refuse  facility  will  power 
both  heating  and  air  conditioning  for  38 
downtown  buildings. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Union  Electric  Co.,  is 
feeding  shredded  rubbish  and  garbage 
directly  into  boilers  to  replace  15  to 
20%  of  coal  requirements. 

In  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  San  Diego, 
energy-from-garbage  plants  are  under 
way  or  in  final  planning  stages. 

The  BTU  value  of  the  combustible  por¬ 
tion  of  solid  waste  has  been  found  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  low  grade  coal.  If 
all  of  the  BTU’s  in  the  combustible  por¬ 
tion  of  solid  waste  could  be  removed 
nationally,  they  would  equal  enough 
clean,  low-sulphur  fuel  to  generate  165 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  worth 
$5  billion. 

The  ERA  eyes  a  more  reachable  target.  It 
estimates  that,  if  resource  recovery  were 
practiced  just  in  the  major  urban  areas  of 
the  United  States,  approximately  one 
quadrillion  BTU’s  of  energy  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  annually.  This  is  equivalent,  it 
says,  to  the  nation’s  entire  energy  con¬ 
sumption  for  residential  and  commer¬ 
cial  lighting,  or  more  than  half  of  the  direct 
oil  imports  from  the  Middle  East,  or  al¬ 
most  one-third  of  the  energy  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

It  will  take  time  and  much  money  to 
reach  this  goal.  But  it’s  bound  to  take  the 
heat  off  packaging  as  the  realization 


grows  that  packaging  can  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  heat— and  energy. 

Trouble  in  the  Statehouses.  Meanwhile, 
our  finely  tuned  packaging/distribution 
system  is  facing  threats  from  those  who 
would  tinker  with  it. 

In  Oregon,  Minnesota  and  Vermont, 
laws  have  been  passed,  in  the  name  of 
conservation,  that  interfere  with  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  restrict  freedom  of 
choice  for  both  the  marketer  and  the 
consumer. 

Aimed  at  reducing  roadside  litter,  the 
1972  Oregon  law  compels  a  five-cent 
deposit  on  all  non-refillable  beer  and 
beverage  containers,  and  outlaws  detach¬ 
able  tabs  on  can  lids.  The  result  has 
been  to  remove  one-trip  bottles  from  the 
market,  and  to  reduce  cans— which  also 
must  be  returned  to  get  a  nickel  back— to 
about  5%  of  the  market,  as  against  a 
normal  35% .  Whether  there  has  been  any 
reduction  in  litter,  after  a  year  under  the 
law,  is  unclear. 

The  situation  in  Oregon  is  peculiar.  Not 
only  is  this  a  nature  loving  state,  particu¬ 
larly  averse  to  roadside  litter,  but  the 
economic  effect  on  Oregon  itself  has  been 
minimal.  There  are  very  few  jobs  in  Ore¬ 
gon  related  to  brewing,  can-making  or 
bottle-making.  All  of  the  cans,  most  of  the 
beer  and  much  of  the  soft  drinks  come 
from  Washington  or  California. 

But  if  the  Oregon  law  were  extended 
nationwide,  estimates  are  that  it  would 
cause  a  loss  to  the  economy  as  high 
as  $10  billion,  including  the  elimination 
of  163,000  jobs. 

Substantial  loss,  as  much  as  40%, 
has  already  been  caused  to  California 
and  Washington  brewers  and  bottlers 
because  of  the  necessity  of  packaging 
their  product  differently  for  Oregon, 
trucking  back  empty  bottles  and  installing 
new  equipment  for  washing  and  refill¬ 
ing.  National  brewers,  if  they  want  to  sell 
in  Oregon,  will  have  to  restructure  their 
distribution  systems. 

Health  hazards  are  imminent  in  retail 
stores,  distribution  warehouses  and 
homes,  if  consumers  do  not  properly  clean 
the  containers  after  using  them. 


The  Oregon  consumer  is  taking  the  worst 
financial  rap.  Beer  retail  prices  have 
gone  up  68  cents  per  case,  soft  drinks 
30  to  40  cents.  Percentagewise,  that’s 
an  increase  of  30  to  40%.  Consumers  are 
paying  $10  million  more  per  year— 
which  is  10  times  what  the  state  had 
spent  annually  to  pick  up  all  litter— 
not  just  cans  and  bottles. 

The  Oregon  law  is  now  under  attack  in 
an  appeals  court  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
an  unreasonable  restriction  on  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  violation  of  the  com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution.  A  similar  law  in  Vermont  is  also 
being  questioned  and  may  be  repealed. 

In  1973,  28  other  state  legislatures  con¬ 
ducted  hearings  on  Oregon-type  bills; 
none  were  adopted. 

The  new  law  in  Minnesota  is  potentially 
even  more  dangerous  to  orderly  market¬ 
ing.  While  its  workings  have  not  yet 
been  spelled  out,  it  gives  to  a  state  board 
the  authority  to  pass  on  every  new  pack¬ 
age,  for  any  product,  introduced  to  the 
Minnesota  market  and  to  accept  or  ban 
it  on  the  basis  of  its  energy  quotient 
and  effect  on  the  environment. 

Litter,  as  they  are  finding  out  in  Oregon, 
can’t  be  outlawed.  It  can  only  be  over¬ 
come  by  public  education  and  improved 
pick-up  systems. 

Constraints  on  packaging,  if  they  are 
needed,  can  best  be  applied  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  so  that  interstate  commerce 
can  run  on  an  even  keel.  Manufacturers 
in  a  national  market  cannot  be  expected 
to  package  and  label  in  a  different  way  for 
each  of  the  50  states.  That  way  lies  a 
breakdown  of  the  packaging  and  market¬ 
ing  system  that  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world. 
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Football  supp 
stops  publication 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Weekend  Kickoff,  the  weekly  television 
football  magazine,  has  suspended  pub¬ 
lication. 

First  news  of  the  move  came  in  a  box¬ 
ed  item  November  14,  in  The  Washington 
Post,  one  of  three  carriers  of  the  supple¬ 
ment,  based  in  New  York.  The  Post,  in  a 
notice  to  its  readers,  said  the  Kickoff  “no 
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longer  will  be  delivered  with  the  Friday 
editions  of  the  Washington  Post.  Circum¬ 
stances  beyond  the  control  of  the  Post 
and  Weekend  Company,  which  published 
the  magazine,  make  further  distribution 
impossible.” 

The  other  two  carriers  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  since  October  have  been  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

The  Enquirer  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  in  which  Kickoff  ran  the  weekend 
of  November  15-17,  said  Kickoff  publisher 
and  president  Roy  Lord  “for  reasons  I 
don’t  want  to  get  into.” 

The  last  Post  copies  going  to  readers 
were  in  the  Novemter  8  issue,  said  Mike 
Veitch,  manager  of  the  Post’s  supple¬ 
ments  department,  “and  I  believe  it’s 
final.  I  understand  they  (Kickoff)  had 
marketing  problems.” 

Enquirer  advertising  director  James  E. 
Jerow  told  E&P  his  paper  carried  Kick¬ 
off  five  issues  on  Saturdays  until  Novem¬ 
ber  16.  He  said  the  paper  would  inform 
its  readers  of  the  suspension  in  the  issues 
cf  November  22  and  23  to  the  effect  that 
the  Enquirer  would  no  longer  deliver 
Kickoff  for  the  balance  of  the  regular  pro- 
football  season. 

While  Kickoff  appeared  on  Fridays  in 
Washington,  Saturdays  in  Cincinnati,  it 
came  out  on  Sundays  in  Chicago. 

Robert  Malecha,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sun-Times,  told  E&P  that 
he  had  been  informed  November  13  that 
the  suspension  was  to  be  temporary,  that 
the  paper  wouldn’t  receive  Kickoff  for 
November  17,  November  24  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1  and  he  was  waiting  word  on  final 
issues  scheduled. 

There  were  to  be  12  issues,  from  the 
first  issue  in  the  Sun-Times  October  20, 
appearing  consecutively  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  January  6;  then  the  last 
issue  of  the  football  magazine  was  to  be 
January  13,  said  Malecha. 

“I  don’t  want  to  reveal  our  losses,  but 
they  were  substantial,”  said  Lord,  who 
said  the  Weekend  Company  had  “quite  a 
number  of  investors  and  stockholders,” 
who  he  would  not  disclose. 

The  last  word  from  Lord  is:  “I  don’t 
think  we’ll  continue  on  the  December  and 
January  issues;  we  may  run  an  issue  for 
the  Super  Bowl  in  Chicago  or  Cincinnati. 

“In  September  of  1975,  we  hope  to 
resume.” 


— Over  50  percent  permit  financial  writ¬ 
ers  to  accept  gifts. 

— Nearly  half  permit  source-paid  jun¬ 
kets. 

— Only  a  handful  of  editors  admit  they 
caved  in  to  pressure  to  print  or  withhold 
stories. 

— 81  percent  of  papers  allow  financial 
writers  to  invest  in  stocks  of  companies 
they  write  about. 

— On  one  point  all  agreed:  of  63  papers 
that  allow  financial  writers  to  cover  a 
firm  and  trade  in  its  stock,  none  sets  a 
period  for  which  the  writer  must  hold 
the  stock. 

In  another  area,  the  Business /Econom¬ 
ics  Committee  examined  financial  page 
readership. 

Daniel  Yankelovich  Inc.  found  that 
stock  table  readership  may  have  dropped 
bv  as  much  as  10  percent  from  1972  to 
1973. 

Yankelovich  told  APME  there  may  be 
several  reasons  involved:  performance  of 
the  market;  switch  from  stocks  to  bank 
investments;  availability  of  stock  listings 
on  radio  and  tv  the  same  day,  which  the 
home  delivered  pm  paper  seldom  makes 
the  closings. 

The  research  firm  found  that  the  prime 
reader  of  the  listings  continues  to  be  pre¬ 
dominantly  male,  affluent  over  $15,000, 
college  educated,  suburban,  and  middle- 
aged. 

While  Yankelovich  is  bearish  on  the 
stock  tables,  they  are  bullish  about  busi¬ 
ness  page  opportunities,  the  report  ob¬ 
served.  Interest  in  money  management 
and  desire  for  more  of  this  type  ''f  in¬ 
formation  appears  to  have  almost  doubled 
(12  percent  in  1972  to  23  percent  in 
1973),  the  research  firm  said. 

George  Gallup  told  the  APME  Commit¬ 
tee  that  evidence  indicates  that  over  a 
period  of  years  there  has  been  little  or 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  people  read¬ 
ing  stock  and  bond  prices. 

“There  is,  of  course,  far  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  business  news  than  in  the  stock 
tables,”  Gallup  said.  He  recommended  that 
the  managing  editors  take  a  whole  new 
look  at  the  way  they  deal  with  financial 
news  a  page  tailored  to  the  people  rather 
than  to  the  investor. 


A  WIDE  ACQUAINTANCE 

among  owners  of  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations 

LeROY  KELLER 

MEDIA  BROKER  •  CONSULTANT 

Broadcast  Associate,  John  Perna,  Jr. 

555  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

TELEPHONE:  212-688-4060  •  212-759-2349 
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The 

Los  Angeles  Times 
announces 
major  new  format 
improvement 


On  December  30,  1974,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  will  un¬ 
dergo  a  major  format  improvement  that  will  heighten  ap¬ 
pearance  and  readability  while  conserving  newsprint. 

The  introduction  of  the  improved  format  also  will  signal 
the  completion  of  the  changeover  from  hot  metal  type  to 
photocomposition. 

Page  width  reduces  %  of  an  inch 

The  basic  changes  are  in  the  page  and  column  widths  and 
in  page  make-up.  The  page  width  will  be  reduced  by  about 
%  of  an  inch.  (The  change  in  the  size  of  the  printed  page 
will  be  a  reduction  of  only  5%,  or  approximately  5/64  of  an 
inch  per  column.)  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  save  18,000 
tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  based  on  current  consumption. 
Since  newsprint  prices  are  expected  to  continue  to  rise 
next  year,  this  savings  will  help  offset  the  impact. 


Inside  editorial  goes  to  new  column  format 

The  most  visible  changes  under  the  improved  format  will 
occur  on  inside  pages.  With  few  exceptions,  stories  inside 
will  be  set  either  two  columns  wide  or  in  the  six  column 
width  used  on  the  front  page.  The  narrow,  single  column 
news  story  will  be  virtually  eliminated.  The  use  of  wider 
columns  will  go  along  with  what  researchers  have  proven 
in  many  readership  studies:  that  wider  columns  of  type  are 
easier  to  read  and  less  tiring  on  the  eyes. 


Easier  to  read 

By  slightly  condensing  the  regular  9-point  body  type  for 
news  and  the  classified  agate  type  (without  reducing 
height),  it  was  found  that  as  many  characters  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  per  line.  The  wider  columns  proved  easier  to 
read  with  less  hyphenation,  justification  and  gutters  be¬ 
tween  columns. 


New  advertising  specifications 

The  following  new  mechanical  requirements  for  adver¬ 
tisements  are  effective  on  December  30,  1974: 


STANDARD  ROP  PAGES 


Column  Size 

Size  in  Picas 

Size  in  Inches 

1  . 

.  9.9 . 

.  1-5/8 

2 . 

. 19.9 . 

.  3-5/16 

3 . 

. 29.9 . 

.  4-15/16 

4 . 

. 39.9 . 

.  6-9/16 

5 . 

. 49.9 . 

.  8-1/4 

6 . 

. 59.9 . 

.  9-7/8 

8 . 

. 79.9 . 

. 13-1/4 

FULL  PAGE  SIZES 

Working  size;  Picas  79.9  x  131.9 

Inches  13-1/4x21-7/8 
Printed  size:  13"  x  21-1/2" 

Agate  lines  per  page:  2400.  Agate  lines  per  column:  300 
Agate  lines  per  inch:  14 


CLASSIFIED  PAGES 


Column  Size 

Size  in  Picas 

Size  in  Inches 

1  . 

.  8.7 . 

.  1-7/16 

2 . 

. 17.6 . 

.  2-7/8 

3 . 

. 26.5 . 

.  4-3/8 

4 . 

. 35.4 . 

.  5-7/8 

5 . 

. 44.3 . 

.  7-5/16 

6 . 

. 53.2 . 

.  8-13/16 

7 . 

. 62.1 . 

. 10-5/16 

8 . 

. 71.0 . 

. 11-13/16 

9 . 

. 79.11 . 

. 13-1/4 

TABLOID  PAGES.  INCLUDING  CALENDAR 
Widths:  Regular  standard  ROP  sizes  apply. 

Depths;  Maximum  page  depth  is  80.2  picas.  13-5/16"  or 
186  agate  lines. 

Note:  Six  columns  equal  9-7/8".  Two  tab  pages,  with  1 " 

gutter,  equal  20-3/4". 

SHRINKAGE 

Plastic  plate  shrinkage  is  1/4"  width  and  3/8"  depth; 
thus  sizes  are  as  follows; 

Page  Form  Shrinkage  Printed  Form 

Width:  13-1/4"  1/4"  13" 

Depth:  21-7/8"  3/8"  21-1/2" 


Modular  advertising  standards  expanded 

Expansion  of  the  modular  advertising  standards,  im¬ 
plemented  by  The  Times  last  June,  will  complement  the 
new  look  of  editorial  content.  The  modular  standards 
permit  a  more  efficient  use  of  newspaper  space  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  display  of  editorial  matter. 

Under  the  modular  make-up  standards,  the  maximum 
depth  allowed  for  ROP  ads  less  than  the  full  column  depth 
are  as  follows:  1  and  3  column  ads — 150  lines  or  less;  2 
and  4  column  ads — 252  lines  or  less;  5  and  6  column 
ads — 252  lines  or  less  with  a  minimum  of  150  lines;  8  col¬ 
umn  ads — 266  lines  or  less  with  a  minimum  of  150  lines. 
No  7  column  ads  will  be  accepted. 

Step  ads  must  be  full  page  widths  containing  4,  5  or  6  full 
depth  columns  with  the  remaining  columns  being  at  least 
150  lines  but  not  more  than  225  lines  deep. 

Double  truck  or  facing  pages,  other  than  the  full  8  column 
X  300  lines  on  both  pages,  are  available  as  follows:  a  full 
page  v-ith  an  adjoining  4  or  6  column  full  on  opposite 
page;  facing  page  units  8  columns  wide  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  266  lines  and  a  minimum  depth  of  150  lines. 

Tabloids  will  take  the  following  sizes  for  other  than  full 
depth:  1,  2  and  3  column  ads — 91  lines  or  less;  4  and  6 
column  ads — 140  lines  or  less.  No  5  column  ads  will  be 
accepted. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Display  Advertising  Dept. /  Times  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90053 /Phone:  (213)  629-3261 
National  offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Detroit 

Send  for  free  prototype  of  new  format 

A  24-page  prototype  of  the  new  format,  illustrating  the 
modular  ad  make-up  and  the  new  sizes,  has  been  designed 
for  the  convenience  of  advertisers.  Simply  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 


Los  Angeles  Times /Public  Relations  Dept. 

Times  Mirror  Square /Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90053 

Please  send  a  complimentary  copy  of  your  prototype 
on  the  new  format  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


STATE 


:ip 


N.Y.  News’  ex-chief, 

F.M.  Flynn  dies 

Francis  M.  (Jack)  Flynn,  71,  who  for 
27  years  headed  the  New  York  Daily 
Neics  as  president,  publisher  and  finally 
chairman  of  the  board,  died  November  13 
in  New  York  Hospital.  He  had  a  heart 
attack  in  October  while  visiting  friends 
in  Maryland. 

Fljmn  had  retired  as  publisher  of  the 
News,  whose  2.1  million  daily  circulation 
made  it  the  largest  in  the  country  in 
January  1973.  He  remained  active  in  the 
company,  serving  as  chairaian  of  the 
News,  chief  executive  officer  of  WPIX-tv, 
Channel  11,  and  a  director  and  executive 
committee  member  of  the  parent  Tribune 
Co.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson  Trust.  W.  H.  (Tex) 
James  had  succeeded  him  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  News. 

Flynn  defended  a  free  and  independent 
press  and  adhered  to  an  admonition: 
“Print  the  news  and  raise  hell.” 

President  Ford  said  this  week  in  a 
telegrram  he  was  “deeply  saddened”  by 
Flynn’s  death.  “.  .  .  Jack  Flynn’s  success 
was  due  not  only  to  his  talent  and  hard 
work  but  also  to  his  love  for  journalism 
and  the  newspaper  world  in  general.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  friends  and 
colleagues  and  I  extend  my  deepest  sjTn- 
pathy  to  his  family  and  to  his  co-work¬ 
ers  and  associates  at  the  News.” 

Memorial  services  were  held  Tuesday  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Episcopal  Church. 

Flynn  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet  “Peggj-”  Moody  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  five  grandchildren,  and  a  sister, 
Ruth  Reese  of  Denver,  Colo.  A  son,  Jack, 
died  in  an  airplane  crash  in  1965.  Flynn’s 
wife,  Margaret,  died  nine  years  ago. 

Flynn  succeeded  The  News’  founder,  the 
late  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  after 
Patterson’s  death  in  1946,  and  he  had  to 
adapt  to  an  era  in  which  eight  other  met- 


Buying  Boston?  Buy 

WORCESTER 

too! 

You  need  Worcester  for 

many  important  reasons— 

•  There  are  642,000  people  in 
the  Worcester  Market,  with  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  $6,800  per  house¬ 
hold. 

•  Worcester  County  consistently 
has  the  lowest  unemployment 
rate  of  any  city  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

•  Worcester  represents  over  10% 
of  all  retail  sales  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Always  add  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 

The  Evening  Gazette  Most  advertisers  do 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  over  150.000;  Sunday  over  105.000 
Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


news-people 


F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn 


ropolitan  newspapers  died. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  Flynn 
studied  journalism,  working  on  the  school 
paper  and  acting  as  stringer  for  United 
Press  and  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

After  graduation,  Flynn  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  E.  W.  Stephens  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  then  signed  on  for  three  years 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Japayi  Advertiser  in 
Tokyo.  He  also  became  correspondent  for 
the  London  Express  and  representative 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Wide  World 
Photos.  Near  the  end  of  this  contract, 
Flynn  got  a  job  bid  from  the  News,  hav¬ 
ing  received  high  recommendations  from 
his  ex-Toyko  boss,  a  friend  of  the  late 
John  W.  Barnhart,  then  business  manager 
of  The  News. 

He  brought  the  News  through  a  114- 
day  strike  in  1962-63,  when  the  paper  was 
shut  down  for  nine  days. 

Flynn  displayed  his  business  acumen  as 
the  principal  negotiator  in  the  purchase 
by  The  Tribune  Company  of  two  profit¬ 
able  Florida  newspapers,  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News  and  the  Orlando  Star-Sentinel. 

Jack  Flynn  knew  every  President  of  the 
United  States  since  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Flynn,  who  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  said  of  jour¬ 
nalism:  “If  you  don’t  yearn  for  it  before 
you  get  into  it,  you  shouldn’t  start,  and 
if  you  don’t  love  it  after  you’re  in  it,  you 
should  get  out.  And  if  you  do  get  out, 
you’ll  always  want  to  get  back. 

“It’s  a  crazy,  cockeyed,  wonderful,  stim¬ 
ulating,  nerve-wracking,  lovable,  exciting, 
rewarding  and  completely  unpredictable 
occupation  .  .  .” 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose  and  let  us 
insure  you  against  judgments  over  that  amount 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel  slander  piracy 
invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright  We  have  5  U  S 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available  for  consultation 
in  time  of  trouble  Drop  us  a  line  and  get  lull 
details  from  our  nearest  office  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices;  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Houston. 
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Harold  A.  Br.aun  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  director  for  Parade  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  He  succeeds  James  M.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  who  was  recently  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Gary  A.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
assistant  circulation  director  of  the 
Daily  Times-News  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  S.  Ziemba,  former  reporter/ 
book  reviewer  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  to  assistant  vicepresident  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  for  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Boston. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  V.  Arcaro,  retail  ad  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post,  was  elected  Lt. 
Governor  of  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  2nd  District. 

*  *  * 

John  Lawrence,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  economic  affairs.  He  will  coor¬ 
dinate  coverage  of  economic  affairs  and 
take  over  direction  of  the  Financial  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Kelley,  former  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  executive  editor 
of  the  Congressional  Quarterly.  Also 
Hoyt  Gimlin,  former  reporter  for  New- 
house  National  News  Service  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  named  editor  of  Editorial 
Research  Reports  also  published  by  CQ. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Scotte  H.  Manns,  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Washington  Post,  named 
to  the  advisory  board  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  National  Association  of  Recruit¬ 
ment  Advertising  Agencies. 

*  *  * 

J.  A.  (Andy)  Riggs,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  'marketing  for  the  Goss  Division  of 
Rockwell  International,  Chicago,  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  planning  and  marketing 
for  W.  A.  Krueger  Co.,  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
publication  and  commercial  printers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Daniel  P.  Hanley,  former  executive 
assistant  to  Wisconsin  attorney  general 
Warren,  joined  the  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Hanley 
was  appointed  a  federal  judge. 

*  *  * 

Virgil  Fassio,  circulation  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  former  baseball 
player  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
won  the  university’s  Varsity  Letter  Club 
“man  of  distinction”  award. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Mauldin,  cartoonist  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  won  the  1974  Prix 
Charles  Huard  award  for  his  “distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  the  world  of 
graphic  humor.”  The  award  is  offered  by 
French  industrialists,  with  government 
support. 

*  *  * 

Phillipp  a.  Fellers — appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Donrey  Media 
Group’s  daily  Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Re- 
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THIRD  GENERATION  ...  Tim  HoiUs  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Pampa  (Texas)  Daily 
News,  succeeding  Al  Bassett  who  was  recently 
named  business  manager  of  the  McAllen  (Texas) 
Moniior.  He  becomes  the  third  generation  of  the 
Hoiles  family  to  go  into  the  publishing  business. 
He  worked  with  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette-Telegraph  and  the  Bucyrus  Telegraph 
Forum  before  going  to  the  Daily  News. 


Dennis  R.  Detjen,  former  central  re¬ 
gional  manager  of  the  retail  sales  divi¬ 
sion  of  Dow  Jones,  has  been  named  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  manager  of  the  Retail  Sales 
Division  of  Dow  Jones’  Circulation  Sales 
Department  in  South  Brunswick,  N.J.  He 
succeeds  Ted  K.  Black  who  has  left  the 
company. 


GROWTH  OF  GROCERS — A  new  study  on  "the  Future  of  the  Grocery  Business,"  was 
introduced  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  to  New  York  area  advertising  and 
marketing  community  members,  November  IS.  The  study  found  that  grocery  execs  are 
optimistic  about  food  supplies  and  expect  food  business  promotions  to  be  more  consumer 
and  more  locally-oriented.  This  means  an  expanded  role  for  the  daily  newspaper  as  a  shop¬ 
ping  aid.  Attending  the  presentation  at  the  Four  Seasons  Restaurant  were  (left  to  right): 
Raymond  J.  Mitchell,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Bergen  County  (N.J.)  Record;  Emerson 
Brightman,  executive  vicepresident,  Grand  Union  Co.;  James  Milligan,  vicepresident, 

Borden  Inc. 

porter.  He  formerly  was  advertising  man-  editor  of  defunct  Chicago  Today,  to  editor 
ager  of  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citi-  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Edgar  E.  Easterly,  vicepresident/pub- 
lic  affairs  of  Appalachian  Regional  Hos¬ 
pitals,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  chief  of  bureau  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  retired. 


Fred  R.  Turner,  former  assistant  eve¬ 
ning  city  editor,  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Patriot  Ledger  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  He  replaces  Bob  Cardy,  who  was 
recently  named  assistant  managing  editor. 


Dan  Harrington,  advertising  director 
of  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messen- 
ger,  elected  president  of  the  Indiana 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Jack  Vandermyn,  43,  reporter  for  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  and 
assistant  city  editor  of  Chicago  Today; 
died  recently. 


James  W.  Haigler  Jr.,  34,  promoted  to 
sales  manager  of  Poliak’s  East,  supplier 
of  prizes  and  newspaper  circulation  sup¬ 
plies,  according  to  Stan  Hancock,  Poliak’s 
vicepresident.  Haigler  joined  Poliak’s  in 
1969  as  a  sales  representative. 

*  *  in 

Russell  Ericks  has  joined  Tingue 
Brown  &  Co.  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  member 
of  the  sales-service  staff,  specializing  in 
offset  and  letterpress  blankets  for  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  ♦ 

George  F.  Will,  syndicated  columnist 
for  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
and  commentator  for  the  Washington 
Post-Newsweek  radio/tv  stations,  was 
given  the  Alumni  Achievement  Award  by 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Also 
honored  by  Trinity  was  John  G.  Craig 
Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News  and  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  was  given  the  Alumni  Medal  for 
Excellence. 


Donald  Clark — promoted  to  assistant 
circulation  manager,  Akron  (0.)  Beacon 
Journal;  Ned  Barefoot,  circulation  super¬ 
visor,  to  metropolitan  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  Charles  B.  Greathouse,  moved 
from  assistant  circulation  manager  to 
manager  of  motor  route  operations. 


Elton  P.  Hall,  61,  publisher  of  the 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record  Eagle  and 
vicepresident  of  Ottaway  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  October  29. 


Mack  R.  Hall,  48,  retired  production 
director  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspa¬ 
pers;  November  3. 


Phillip  A.  Harrington — named  graph¬ 
ics  editor,  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer,  a 
new  position. 


Vivian  P.  Dolan,  52,  wife  of  E.  L.  Do¬ 
lan,  vicepresident  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Parade;  November  14. 


Robert  M.  Hunt,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Chicago  Tribune  Co. 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
19  Years  Natieii-Wida  Personal  Service 


William  E.  Anderson,  Richard  Cady, 
and  Harley  Bierce — given  Eugene  J.  Ca- 
dou  Memorial  Award  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  for  series  of  stories  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star  on  police  corruption. 


Donald  G.  Weis — to  associate  editor  of  Leon  Daniel,  United  Press  Interna- 
the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  and  Rob-  tional’s  chief  correspondent  for  East  Asia, 

ERT  F.  Beck  assuming  Weis’  former  job  has  been  named  general  news  editor  for 
as  managing  editor.  Asia.  He  replaces  Alvin  B.  Webb,  who  is 

*  *  *  returning  to  the  U.S.  for  a  new  assign- 

Ernest  P.  Cutro,  formerly  real  estate  ment. 
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Study  shows  papers  afford 
numbers  plus  selectivity 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

The  newest  newspaper  advertising  sell¬ 
ing  tool  has  a  long  title  but  it  provides  a 
simple  and  dramatic  answer  to  today’s 
keenest  marketers — those  seeking  the  rifle 
approach  to  a  target  audience.  It’s  a  sharp 
rejoinder  to  the  amorphous  tonnage  of 
bodies  who  are  TV’s  top  viewers. 

It’s  called  “Inventory  of  Editorial  Con¬ 
tent  of  463  Sunday /Weekend  Newspapers 
Of  The  United  States”  and  its  companion 
study  is  the  inventory  of  1,335  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Since  the  1967  study  of  the  same 
kind,  also  compiled  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  the  concept  of  ‘seg¬ 
mented  marketing’  for  both  economy  and 
impact  has  made  giant  strides.  As  proof, 
NAB’s  Marketing  V.P.,  Charles  Kin¬ 
solving  points  to  the  demise  of  the  two 
leading  mass  circulation  magazines  in  the 
interim.  Life  and  Look  and  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant,  the  tenfold  increase  in  segmenta¬ 
tion  ,  research  that  has  since  occurred. 

Specialized  sections 

Unlike  tv  which  Kinsolving  says  pro¬ 
vides  “a  certain  amount  of  selectivity 
within  crude  parameters,”  he  regards  the 
newspaper  as  a  “medieval  oriental  market¬ 
place  which  has  specialized  sections  for 
virtually  every  taste  and  interest.”  The 
new  study  bears  this  out  by  showing  that 
newspapers  carry  some  43  separate  edi¬ 
torial  subjects  other  than  general  news. 

For  each  of  the  43  editorial  subjects, 
the  NAB  now  has  on  its  computer,  readily 
available  for  the  asking  by  any  advertiser 
or  agency,  a  list  of  newspapers  carrying 
each  editorial  feature  ranging  from  as¬ 
trology  to  weather.  In  addition,  to  provide 
a  further  opportunity  for  precision  mar¬ 
keting,  the  data  about  each  feature  are 
analyzed  in  four  different  ways: 

A.  By  geographic  region 

B.  By  Circulation  Size 

C.  By  Census  Metropolitan  Area  for 
.\M  and  PM  editions 

D.  By  Sales  Management  Metro  Mar¬ 
kets. 

While  previous  NAB  studies  show  that 
approximately  84%  of  readers  turn  every 
page  in  the  paper.  Kinsolving  notes  that 
the  specialized  editorial  features  such  as 
Pets,  Hunting  &  Fishing,  Beauty,  Food, 
etc.,  account  for  an  intensity  of  readership 
providing  the  advertiser  of  related  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  with  an  assured  body  of 
prospects.  Eight  out  of  ten  daily  papers 
say  they  would  position  advertising  next 
to  or  near  appropriate  editorial  features 
upon  request  from  an  advertiser.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  papers  will  do  so  without 
special  charge. 

And  while  many  products  and  services 
appeal  to  an  upscale  audience  where  edu¬ 
cation  and  income  play  an  important  role 
Kin  solving  points  out  that  the  majority 
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of  so-called  ‘egg-head’  programs  which 
would  appeal  to  such  an  audience  appear 
on  public  tv  stations  which  accept  no  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“What  special  marketing  opportunities 
do  newspapers  offer  a  manufacturer  of  a 
facial  cream?”  we  asked  as  a  case  in  point. 
Using  the  two  fairly  thick  volumes,  avail¬ 
able  to  any  NAB  member  newspaper  here’s 
what  he  came  up  with:  31%  of  Sunday 
newspapers  carry  a  beauty  column  every 
week.  There’s  a  slightly  greater  percentage 
(33%)  of  northern  papers  than  western 
(29%)  carrying  the  feature.  Another  12% 
carry  a  beauty  column  2-3  times  a  month. 
51%  of  newspapers  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  carry  beauty  columns  every  week  with 
metros  predominating  (31%  to  21%).  40% 
of  newspapers  in  the  1st  100  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  markets  and  35%  in  the  2nd  100 
markets  carry  the  feature. 

The  second  book  provides  the  same  data 
for  daily  newspapers.  From  these  he  found 
that  28%  of  daily  newspapers  carry  a 
beauty  column  from  1-4  times  per  week 
with  newspapers  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states  accounting  for  the  greatest  regional 
percentage  (36%).  Here  again  in  the 
100,000  and  over  circulation  category,  50% 
of  papers  carried  the  feature  1-4  times  per 
week  with  metro  area  papers  running  well 
ahead  in  this  category.  In  the  top  100  mar¬ 
kets,  37%  carry  beauty  columns  1-4  times 
per  week. 

Thus  a  marketer  of  facial  cream,  using 
the  tally  provided  here  can  achieve  a  total 
circulation  for  his  product  advertisement 
of  14,195,574  in  Sunday  newspapers  which 
carry  a  beauty  column,  in  the  top  100  sales 
management  metro  markets.  He  can  obtain 
the  list  of  newspapers  at  a  push  of  a  but¬ 
ton  from  the  NAB  including  the  names 
of  those  offering  adjacencies  to  the  beauty 
column  with  or  without  premium  charge 
for  position. 

“How  about  a  more  exotic  product,  like 
a  book  on  astrology?”  we  asked  News¬ 
paper  readers  are  apparently  high  on  this 
subject  with  81%  of  Sunday  papers  carry¬ 
ing  the  feature  every  week  and  73%  of  the 
papers  5  times  a  week.  E.  South  Central 
newspapers  predominate  here  with  83% 
running  a  daily  astrology  feature,  .\gain 
the  metros  predominate  by  a  substantial 
percentage.  Thus  an  Astrology  book  adver¬ 
tiser  could  achieve  a  daily  circulation  in 
the  top  100  metro  markets  in  newspapers 
carrying  an  astrology  feature  of  31,707,582 
and  in  Sunday  newspapers  of  29,455,817. 
On  a  regular  schedule  of  small  space  ads 
adjacent  to  the  astrology  feature  the 
cumes  of  reach  and  frequency  against  tar¬ 
get  prospects  truly  go  out  of  sight. 

And  while  as  Kinsolving  says  “.  .  .  the 
numbers  game  in  marketing  is  played  out 
and  segmentation  is  in”  the  Inventory  of 
Editorial  Content  shows  how  newspaper 
advertisers  can  have  segmentation  and 
numbers  too. 


The  ad  on  the  facing  page 
is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joum^,  Fortune, 
Business  Week  and  Time  de¬ 
scribing  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
technological  and  managerial 
innovations  in  energy  explora¬ 
tion  and  production. 

The  days  of  easy  oil  are 
gone.  At  Sun,  we’re  committed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  energy  sources. 
We’re  doing  things  that  weren’t 
technologically  or  financially 
feasible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  potential  to  solve  our 
country’s  energy  needs  is  here. 
We’re  taking  the  necessary 
risks  to  help  make  it  happen. 
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LAST  YEAR,  WE  SPENT  $20(MNMMNM 


i:  :i  ^  (uT 1 :7i  1 1  I j  11  u  III  I 


AND  PRODUCEDTr/o  OF  THE  CRUDE  OH. 

WEREFMEDl 

BUT  THATS  NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH. 


This  year,  we’ll  be 
spending  ^00,000,000. 

In  a  shortage  situation, 
it  isn’t  good  business 
strategy  to  depend  on  a 
somebody  else  to  produce 
enough  oil  to  keep  our 
refineries  running  at  , 
peak  capacity.  j 

The  only  way  to  f 
avoid  it  is  to  produce  . 
more  of  our  own.  n 

So,  we’re  on  a 
world-wide  energy  hunt.|L 
A  major,  long-term  ^ 
search  for  crude  oil,  if 
natural  gas  and  totally 
new  sources  of 
energy. 


Where  there’s  profitable 
energy  potent!^— in  the 
Arctic,  Canada,  Labrador, 
the  North  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
South  America,  Africa,  or 
I  Indonesia— we’re  there. 

We’re  a  significant 
holder  of  coal  properties. 
We’re  into  geothermal  steam. 
We’re  recovering  oil  from  tar 
sands.  And  we’ve  committed 
1  $53,000,000  on  our  first 

two  shale  tracts.  We  won’t 

Lbe  satisfied  until  we’ve 
broadened  our  raw 
materials  base  to  the 
point  of  self-sufficiency. 
You’ll  be  hearing 
I  from  us. 


FOUOW  THE  SUN  S 


Sun  Oil  Company,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


'A  reflection  of 


our  changing  world  and  the  people 
who  make  it  interesting  and 


newsworthy — 

is  the  way  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Photographers  Association  annual 
Photojournalist  views  the  prize¬ 
winning  photographs  In  Its  recently 
completed  competition.  Top  win¬ 
ner  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  of  the  coveted  'Photographer 
of  the  Year'  title  is  Al  Pagllone  of 
The  Record,  Hackensack.  A  self- 


taught  photographer,  he  is  edging 
the  100-mark  in  awards  won  in  just 
eight  years  with  the  Record.  A 
representative  group  of  the  news 
picture  winners  is  shown  here. 

At  top — 

MUD  IN  YOUR  EYES— an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  Pagllone's  second 
place  women's  page  picture 
story.  "GETTING  A  LIFT  — 

Paglione's  third  place  feature 

shot. 

At  left — 

ON  A  WING  AND  A  PRAYER 
— honorable  mention  in  gen¬ 
eral  news  by  Richard  Costello, 

New  Brunswick  Home  News. 

At  right — 

THE  FROG  —  first  place  in 
sports  action  by  Jim  Stewart, 

Camden  Courier-Post. 

Center — 

DOUBLES  MATCH — second  in 
sports  action  by  Ray  Stubble- 
bine,  Associated  Press. 

Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson 


WOMEN  S  PAGE  FIRST  PLACE  was  also  won  by  Al 
Paglione  For  a  picture  story,  "Old  Ladies  ' — this  study 
of  the  woman  with  the  bouquet  has  been  widely  re¬ 
produced  from  the  series. 


BEST  OF  SHOW — shown  here  is  one  picture  from  the  first  place 
picture  story,  "A  Labor  of  Love",  by  George  Tiedemann  of  the 
Camden  Courier-Post. 


APPLAUSE,  APPLAUSE— A  gen¬ 
eral  news  assignment  to  a  95th 
anniversary  for  which  Dominick  R. 
Lordi  of  the  Shrewsbury  Daily 
Register  framed  the  honor  guest's 
reaction  won  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 


UN  I  HE  LINE— third  place  In  spot 
news  for  Bob  Bartosz,  Camden 
Courier-Post. 


Promotion 

Mss  Majorette  selection 
viewed  by  8,500  band-fans 

By  George  Wilt 


Down  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  the  28th 
annual  Daily  Mail  Kanawha  County  Ma¬ 
jorette  Festival  proved  that  the  area’s 
schools  and  students  had  other  thing^s  on 
their  minds  than  extra-curricular  reading 
material. 

While  out-of-city  media  have  focused 
on  the  Charleston  area’s  local  hassle  over 
reviewing  textbooks,  the  local  newspapers 
were  concentrating  on  an  event  that  had 
kept  11  high  school  bands  in  a  close  com¬ 
petition  for  28  years. 

I  know,  because  I  was  there.  I  served  as 
a  judge  in  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail’s 
28th  annual  Kanawha  County  Majorette 
Festival. 

8,500  hardy  souls  braved  temperatures 
in  the  low  40’s  to  watch  bands  from  the 
county’s  eleven  public  high  schools  com¬ 
pete  in  a  variety  of  events,  and  saw  118 
girls  vie  for  honors  of  being  named  Miss 
Kanawha  County  Majorette. 

Marching,  musical  and  twirling  experts 
selected  the  best  presentations  of  music, 
the  best  marching  and  twirling.  Mine 
alone  was  the  chore  of  watching  the  118 
white-booted  high-steppers  and  selecting 
Jenny  Lynn  Phillips,  head  majorette  and 
twirler  for  the  East  Bank  High  School 
Pioneers  as  Miss  Kanawha  Majorette. 

Awards  were  presented  before  the 
packed  stadium  crowd  for  the  best  band, 
best  show  performances,  best  girl  and  boy 
twirlers,  in  addition  to  the  Miss  Majorette 
awards.  Proceeds  of  the  event  sponsored 
by  the  Mail  carry  a  significant  part  of  the 
expenses  for  all  of  the  high  school  band 
operations  in  the  county  for  the  entire 
school  year.  A  highlight  of  the  program 
was  a  competition  of  extravagant  “half- 
time”  shows,  featuring  elaborate  choreog¬ 
raphy,  costumes,  props  and  well-drilled 
performances  by  the  majorette  corps. 

The  competition  is  directed  by  Mel 
Verost,  promotion  manager  for  Charleston 
Newspapers,  assisted  by  other  members  of 
the  Daily  Mail  staff. 

*  «  * 

BIG  D — The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
released  “Big  D — 1974-75,”  an  annual  pre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Dallas  Market.  The  over¬ 
sized,  full-color  booklet  includes  a  complete 
run-down  on  the  Dallas  primary  market, 
with  photo-features  on  the  world’s  largest 
airport,  coverage  of  the  area’s  shopping 
centers  in  maps,  photos,  and  data;  demo¬ 
graphics,  facts  on  the  Morning  News  cir¬ 
culation  and  coverage,  ad  linage,  editorial 
content  and  features. 

*  •  * 

TEACHING  GUIDES  —  Three  new 
loose-leaf  teaching  guides  for  newspaper- 
in-the-classroom  program  use  are  being 
distributed  in  Minneapolis  public  schools 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

A  new  educational  project  of  the  news- 


papei-s  conducted  by  Glenn  E.  Hanna,  edu¬ 
cation  services  manager,  the  guides  carry 
a  foreward  by  John  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  school 
superintendent,  who  writes:  “Newspapers 
are  potent  instruments  of  communication 
and  education,  for  they  contain  a  wide 
range  of  items  dealing  with  current  as 
well  as  historical  events  .  .  .  Schools  are 
logical  places  to  exploit  their  value,  for 
thoughtful  faculty  can  assist  students  in 
dealing  intelligently  with  the  great  range 
of  information  they  contain.” 

The  three  guides  are:  The  Newspaper 
in  (1)  the  Elementary  Classroom;  (2)  in 
Secondary  Social  Studies,  and  (3)  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  English  and  Language  arts.  The 
guides  were  prepared  by  the  curriculum 
division  of  the  Minneapolis  public  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
English  and  Humanities. 

A  series  of  study  units  for  a  variety  of 
grades  and  disciplines,  written  by  teachers 
and  educators  who  attended  newspaper 
workshops  conducted  by  the  ANPA  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  Minneapolis  newspapers, 
has  been  published  by  the  newspapers. 


These  guides  are  the  first  printed  ma¬ 
terial  issued  with  the  sanction  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  system  itself. 

The  new  guides,  planning  for  which 
started  in  mid-1973,  represent  a  major 
step  in  the  expansion  of  the  newspapers 
educational  service  activities  involving 
teacher’s  workshops  and  intensified  school 
contacts. 

»  <■  » 

TV  and  radio  study — Findings  from  the 
June  1974  Media  General,  Inc.,  “House¬ 
holds  reached  by  radio  and  television” 
continue  to  show  low  sponsor  identification 
among  homes  using  television.  The  Media 
General  Study,  conducted  twice  a  year 
since  1956,  provides  information  on  the 
total  broadcast  audience  for  the  week  of 
June  3-June  7,  1974.  The  coincidental  tele¬ 
phone  survey  among  4,585  households  was 
conducted  by  Media  General  by  Childrey 
Research,  Inc.,  Richmond. 

*  *  • 

LETTERS  —  The  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers  have  published  “Letters  to  the 
Readers,”  or  “Why  we  do  what  we  do.” 
The  booklet  by  the  editors  of  the  Rochester 
newspapers  covers  such  subjects  as  (1) 
competition  for  the  news;  (2)  a  newspaper 
cannot  become  an  arm  of  government;  (3) 
get  it  right;  (4)  subjective  stories  yes, 
slanted  stories,  no;  (5)  headline  writing; 
(6)  editorials;  (7)  editing  for  varied 
audiences;  (8)  facts;  plus  other  area  soft 
news  coverage  and  editing. 

For  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  write  to  Tom 
Grifliths,  director  of  public  service,  Gan¬ 
nett  Rochester. 


MISS  MAJORETTE — Judg*  at  the  Charlaston  Dally  Mail's  28th  annual  Miss  Kanawha 
County  Majoratta  Pastival  with  winnar  Janny  Lynn  Phillips  of  East  Bank  High,  and  runnars-up 
Dabbia  Colliar  (right)  and  Pam  Maadows  (laft). 
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Voter  drives,  endorsements  spice 
weeklies’  election  coverage 


By  Philly  Murtha 

Weeklies  concentrate  on  community 
news,  but  around  November  5  elections, 
weeklies  devote  a  good  amount  of  space  to 
state  political  issues  as  well  as  key  local 
news:  election  of  council,  school  board 
officials,  town  and  county  legislation  and 
tax  questions. 

A  majority  of  weeklies  this  year  ran 
their  own  editorial  recommendations  for 
Congress  and  gubernatorial  balloting.  The 
grass  roots  flavor  also  infected  the  week¬ 
ly’s  personalization  of  “getting  the  com¬ 
munity  to  get  out  there  and  vote.”  This 
also  included  crusading  efforts. 

On  the  West  Coast,  “commitment  cru¬ 
saded  to  overcome  opposition.”  The  com¬ 
mitment  in  this  case  was  the  Monterey 
Park  (Calif.)  Progress'  school  district 
campaign.  The  paper,  with  a  circulation 
of  9,750,  serves  the  southeast  perimeter  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Editor  John  Edwards  used  visual  il¬ 
lustration  on  the  front  page:  “Vote  Yes 
On  Proposition  G,”  in  two-color  with  the 
words  scrawled:  “Your  Schools  are  now 
run  by  strangers  residing  in  other  com¬ 
munities.  A  Monterey  Park  District  would 
be  governed  by  citizens  living  in  Mon¬ 
terey  Park.” 

Election-time  crusade 

“For  25  years,  the  Progress  has 
screamed  that  Monterey  Park  should  have 
its  own  school  district,”  Edwards  said, 
“We  have  been  divided  among  four  school 
districts  since  the  time  of  one-room  parlors 
of  pedagoguery.” 

The  Progress,  a  suburban  weekly,  which 
is  part  of  the  four  paper-San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  Publications,  previously  supported  uni¬ 
fication  of  schools,  but  in  the  final  issue 
before  election,  the  Progress  made  a  last 
effort  to  create  a  “resounding  pro-unifica¬ 
tion  page.” 

Edwards  said,  “we  scrapped  years  of 
tradition  and  utilized  the  offbeat  talents 
of  our  advertising  illustrator,  came  up 
with  a  front  page  that  carried  the  number 
one  issue  on  our  local  ballot.  We  presented 
it  with  the  greatest  impact  we  could 
muster.” 

Unfortunately,  according  to  the  editor, 
the  issue  went  “down  the  drain.”  In  the 
five  cities  represented  in  the  proposed 
school  district  proposition,  the  yes  votes  to¬ 
taled  19,101  to  no  ballots  of  23,780. 

Edwards  attributes  defeat  to  “fear  of 
added  taxation,  possibilities  of  a  bond  is¬ 
sue  to  build  a  new  high  school  and  a  coor¬ 
dinated  effort  of  a  well-organized  opposi¬ 
tion.” 

Even  though  the  newspaper’s  crusade 
failed,  he  added,  it  opened  up  the  paper 
to  positioning  more  experimentation  with 
front  page  display.  As  he  told  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  Eli  Isenberg,  “If  the  Manchester 
duardian  can  run  open  front  pages  for 
over  100  years,  we  can  open  up  too.”  He 
hopes  the  election-issue  will  help  further 
issues  use  the  offbeat  front-page  illustra¬ 
tion  technique. 


Bannered  across  the  top  of  the  pre-elec¬ 
tion  issue  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ad¬ 
vance,  published  in  Langhorne,  Pa.,  by 
Ralph  0.  Samuel,  was  a  “Non-Partisan 
Voter’s  Guide,”  with  the  head :  “Demo¬ 
crats  Challenge  GOP  hold  on  Legislative 
Posts,”  butted  by  a  five-column  photo  of 
district  candidates.  Related  stories  cov¬ 
ered  the  “Post-Watergate  mood,”  along 
with  the  projections  of  a  local  50  percent 
voter  turn-out.  A  second  in  a  two-part 
series  analyzed  a  local  question :  “on  a 
home  rule  charter.” 

Weekly  analysis 

Inside  the  Advance  was  a  story  on 
“Jubilant  Democrats  Hear  Shapp  Predict 
Victory”  at  a  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Demo¬ 
cratic  pre-election  dinner.  Four  editorials, 
plus  cartoon  and  opinion  pieces  were  run 
encompassing  candidates’  qualifications 
and  points  on  the  home-rule  issue. 

Publisher  Samuel,  also  ran  a  right-hand 
column  of  by-lined  letters:  “Publisher’s 
Privilege,”  addressing  issues  of  endorse¬ 
ment.  In  one  letter,  Samuel  explained  the 
problem  of  endorsing  one  of  two  friends, 
running  for  office. 

Eleventh  hour  news  and  editorial  bite 
were  featured  in  the  weekly  Amityville 
(N.Y.)  Record,  tabloid  published  by  Ira 
and  Barbara  Cahn.  Front  page  heralded: 
“4th  S.D.  race  grows  hotter,”  with  a  run¬ 
down  of  campaigns  and  campaigners’  re¬ 
marks.  It  also  carried  an  endorsement  for 
the  elected  New  York  governor,  Hugh 
Carey. 

Endorsements  and  news  coverage  con¬ 
tinued  inside  between  eight  pages  of  full- 
spread  political  ads.  The  Record  spot¬ 
lighted  qualifications  and  pictures  of  can¬ 
didates  running  in  Suffolk,  N.Y.  county 


elections,  plus  a  series  of  politically-geared 
editorials. 

Trends  projected 

C.  J.  Del  Vaglio,  publisher  of  the 
Thomaston  (Conn.)  Express  and  the 
Caanan  Western,  both  weeklies,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  proud  of  his  editorial  vision  in 
the  Connecticut  gubernatorial  race.  He 
spent  a  lot  of  effort  creating  “fanfare 
for  Ella  Grasso,”  who  trounced  her  op¬ 
ponent  to  become  the  first  state  woman 
governor. 

Del  Vaglio  endorsed  Grasso  two  years 
ago  in  an  editorial,  Nov.  15,  1972,  pro¬ 
claiming  Grasso’s  amazing  45,000  plural- 
ilty  on  re-election  to  the  U.S.  House,  and 
recommended  in  same  editorial:  “Her  po¬ 
litical  future  in  this  state  indeed  seems 
bright.  In  fact,  if  we  were  a  certain  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  Hartford  Governor’s  residence, 
we  might  be  feeling  a  little  nervous  re¬ 
garding  the  next  Gubernatorial  election 
set  for  1974  .  .  .” 

The  bandwagon  approach  was  also  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  cartoon.  Before  the  pri¬ 
maries,  Del  Vaglio  ran  a  full  page  en¬ 
dorsing  Grasso,  and  he  printed  bumper 
stickers:  “The  Western  Wants  Ella  For 
Gov.,  we  do  too.”  His  page  endorsement 
started  out:  “Women  .  .  .  the  push  is  on.” 

Staying  away  from  projections  is  basic 
policy  for  the  Addison  County  (Vt.)  In¬ 
dependent,  in  Middlebury,  according  to 
managing  editor  Randall  Bell.  He  did  say 
the  Independent  does  cover  all  state-wide 
elections  on  a  county  basis.. 

Pre-election  news  led  off  with  a  story: 
“Light  Vote  is  Likely  Tuesday,”  reflection 
of  the  community  pulse  on  a  local  level. 
Publisher  William  J.  Slator  took  a  more 
editorial  view  of  prospective  candidates, 
and  according  to  Bell,  Slator  came  out 
fairly  closely  to  actual  race  results. 

As  a  rule,  the  Independent  is  not  hard¬ 
line  on  endorsements.  The  managing  edi¬ 
tor  noted,  specifically  weeklies  should  keep 
election  news  confined  to  their  own  cir¬ 
culation  area. 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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of  Guam  and  Guan¬ 
tanamo,  of  Ekberg 
and  Colonna,  of  bel- 
lylaughs  and  tears  — 
all  of  it  recaptured  in 
Bob  Hope’s  own  story 
of  three  tumultuous 
decades  of  entertain¬ 
ing  American  service¬ 
men  all  over  the  world. 
A  December  8  release 
in  5  installments 
from  the  Doubleday 
Syndicate. 
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Elections 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

To  avoid  the  mass  confusion  of  report¬ 
ing  from  the  county  clerk’s  office,  where 
votes  are  hand-tabulated,  Bell  suggested 
what  his  staff  does,  “four  staffers  work 
on  election  night,  in  our  offices,  receiving 
calls,  to  avoid  confusion.” 

Follow-up  coverage 

An  interesting  election  result,  which 
will  be  reported  in  follow-up  coverage, 
was  that  one  candidate  for  state  senator 
from  Addison  County  had  been  incorrectly 
announced  as  the  winner.  The  Democratic 
candidate  was  supposed  to  have  won  by 
4!)  votes,  however,  one  town  had  mis¬ 
counted.  It  was  learned,  after  the  election, 
that  the  Republican  candidate  had  ac¬ 
tually  taken  the  seat  by  32  votes. 

Limiting  endorsement  to  area  candi¬ 
dates  is  the  policy  of  the  East  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Tou’ne  Courier,  one  of  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Communications  Corp.,  chain  of 
weeklies.  “We  felt  that  we’d  concentrated 
on  limited  scope,  state  legislators,  state 
senators,  congressional  candidates.  We 
also  covered  positions  on  five  ballot  pro¬ 
posals,”  managing  editor  Ellen  Louhi  said. 

Louhi  said  that  the  Courier  predicted 
about  2  3  of  the  actual  results.  The  Cou¬ 
rier’s  position  on  five  proposals  was 
slightly  less  accurate.  According  to  the 
editor,  voters  agreed  on  two  of  the  pa¬ 
per's  five  positions. 

However,  Louhi  feels  that  it  is  more 
important  for  the  newspaper  to  “provide 
community  leadership,  in  reference  to  is¬ 
sues.”  And,  in  considering  candidates,  en¬ 
dorsements  are  made  by  interviewing  all 
runners,  and  reviewing  their  literature. 

“We  try  to  give  all  candidates  a  fair 
amount  of  space,”  G.  Frank  Stricklin, 
president  and  managing  editor  of  the  20,- 
854  circulation  Towson  (Md.)  Jeffersonian 
said. 

Generally,  Stricklin  said  the  weekly  gets 
both  pro  and  con  letters,  and  thank-yous 
from  candidates  for  giving  them  editorial 
space.  He  said,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  name 
winning  candidates,  because  the  area  is 
tagged  mostly  conservative.  And  in  the 
more  liberal  areas,  there  is  also  political 
definition. 

A  Democratic  paper  since  1910,  the 
editor  said  the  paper  is  not  above  endors¬ 
ing  some  Republicans.  Do  weekly  editori¬ 
als  have  an  effect  in  elections?  Stricklin 
said  it  seems  to,  at  least  from  a  curiosity 
level.  “News  coverage  has  more  of  an  ef¬ 
fect,  more  so  than  the  daily,  because  of  the 
trust  factor,  by  printing  more  what  the 
people  say.” 

Stricklin  does  wonder,  however,  how 
much  of  an  effect,  projections  and  en¬ 
dorsements  (prior  to  elections)  have.  But, 
he  notes  from  the  advertising  side,  that 
political  advertising  does  help  the  weekly 
during  election  time. 

One  of  the  biggest  trends  in  weeklies’ 
election  coverage  was  getting  community 
residents  to  be  aware  and  to  vote — at  the 
grass  roots  level.  Papers  like  the  Estes 
Park  (Colo.)  Trail-Gazette,  the  Rockland 
(Me.)  Courier-Gazette,  were  among  week- 
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lies  who  elected  the  common  cause  of  get¬ 
ting  residents  to  realize  voting  is  a  duty; 
a  personal  decision.  This  is  something,  a 
weekly  can  engender  because  of  the  close¬ 
ness  and  the  trust  factor  in  its  readers. 

An  interesting  after-view  from  a  local 
weekly  level,  was  seen  in  post-election  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle 
Citizen,  a  Citizen  Group  publication.  As¬ 
tute  analysis:  “It’s  ironic  to  some  extent, 
considering  the  press’s  role  in  exposing 
Watergate,  that  in  the  Massachusetts 
races  daily  newspaper  endorsements  meant 
very  little.”  The  editorial  continued  to 
view  incumbents  and  newly-elected  Mass, 
politicians;  then  to  conclude  with  a  grass 
roots  vision:  “The  nation  isn’t  apathetic. 
That’s  what  this  election  has  told  us  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  So  interested  are  the 
people,  in  fact,  that  they’ll  be  closely 
auditing  how  well  they  are  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  two  to  four  years  ahead  .  .  .” 

Another  interesting  part  of  weekly  po¬ 
litical  coverage:  more  thorough  reporting 
and  follow-up  analysis  locally.  The  dailies 
do  not  have  space  or  time  to  go  into  the 
detail  that  for  instance  the  Houlton 
(Me.)  Pioneer  Times  did  in  its  after¬ 
election  results.  The  front  page  carried  a 
tally  sheet  of  total  results  for  Congress, 
Governor,  state  senate,  propositions, 
through  county  posts,  sheriff,  attorney. 

Politics  to  suit 

Thorough  reporting  was  also  exhibited 
by  the  Lexington  Park  (Md.)  Enterprise, 
with  comprehensive  news  follow-ups  in¬ 
cluding  a  story  and  chart  on  candidates’ 
spending. 

The  most  unusual  outcome  of  a  week¬ 
ly’s  editorial  coverage  has  been  a  libel 
suit  for  $11  million  filed  by  the  state’s  at¬ 
torney  candidate  Neal  P.  Myerberg,  just 
prior  to  elections  against  the  Enterprise. 

In  the  suit,  Myerberg  charges  that  two 
editorials,  which  appeared  in  the  October 
17  and  24  weekly,  “greatly  injured  and 
prejudiced  his  professional  reputation.” 
He  also  insinuated  that  the  editorials  in¬ 
jured  his  good  name  and  cast  a  stigma  on 
his  standing  as  an  attorney  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  legal  practice. 

Myerberg  lost  the  race  for  the  attor¬ 
ney’s  slot.  He  contends  in  charges  that 
“publications  were  false  and  defamatory 
and  were  made  maliciously  and  with 
knowledge  of  their  falsity.” 

In  addition  to  intital  damages  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  Myerberg  claims  damages  of  $5  mil¬ 
lion  for  injury  to  his  reputation  as  an  at¬ 
torney.  He  further  demands  $5  million  in 
punitive  damages  against  the  Enterprise 
charging  Charles  J.  Molitor,  and  Lexleon 
Inc.,  owner  apd  publisher  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  with  “wanton  disregard  of  Myer- 
berg’s  rights.” 

In  the  suit,  Myerberg  contends  that  the 
Oct.  17  editorial  insinuated  “questionable 
character,”  on  the  part  of  the  complain¬ 
ant.  In  the  second  editorial,  Myerberg 
also  contends  that  the  editorial  meant  he 
would  lack  fairness  in  exercising  his  du¬ 
ties  if  elected  and  again  questioned  Myer- 
berg’s  character  in  that  “Myerberg  is  now 
advocating  the  legalization  of  marijuana.” 
According  to  managing  editor  Janet 
Schaffron,  the  parties  have  asked  for  an 
extension  of  15  days  before  replying  to 
charges. 
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Student  press 
loses  in  Texas, 
wins  in  N.Y. 

The  latest  sore  spot  for  freedom  of  the 
press  on  campus  occurred  November  8 
when  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas-Permian  Basin  in  Odessa,  ordered 
1,300  copies  of  the  campus  paper  shredded 
because  of  a  critical  letter  the  student 
editor  allowed  to  be  printed. 

The  president,  B.  H.  Amsted,  said,  “This 
is  not  a  student  newspaper.  We  consider  it 
a  house  organ.” 

But  Joel  Asbery,  student  editor  of  the 
four-page  weekly,  the  Windmill,  said,  “I 
will  not  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  admin¬ 
istration.”  He  was  fired. 

While  college  journalists  fumed  over  the 
Texas  incident,  high  school  journalists 
gained  a  victory  in  New  York  as  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  ruled  that  officials  of  a  Long 
Island  high  school  had  no  right  to  seize 
copies  of  a  student  paper  containing  a 
supplement  on  contraception,  abortion  and 
other  sexual  matters. 

Judge  Mark  Costantino  ruled  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  Federal  Court  last  week  that  the 
seizure  was  “interference  with  student 
speech”  and  infringed  the  students’  First 
and  14th  Amendment  rights.  He  rejected 
the  argument  of  school  officials  that  the 
supplement  was  part  of  school  curriculum 
and  thus  interfered  with  the  officials’ 
authority. 

“It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  supplement  will  cause  material 
and  substantia’  interference  with  school 
work  and  discipline.  In  this  court’s  opin¬ 
ion  no  clear  and  present  danger  is  pre¬ 
sented,”  he  said. 

The  four-page  supplement  was  included 
in  the  October  25  issue  of  The  Paper  Lion, 
student  publication  at  Farmingdale  High 
School.  After  its  appearance,  John  A. 
McLennan  ordered  the  seizure  of  700  un¬ 
distributed  copies. 

In  the  Texas  collegiate  case,  the  student 
editor  called  the  shredding  of  the  papers  a 
“grave  injustice  to  the  students  at  the 
college.”  Asbery  said,  “I  printed  the  letter 
because  I  felt  it  was  genuinely  written  by 
a  student  with  something  he  had  to  say. 

“It  was  my  obligation  to  print  the  let¬ 
ter.  I  represent  all  factions  on  campus,” 
said  Asbery  of  the  West  Texas  school  that 
opened  just  a  year  ago. 

The  letter,  written  by  senior  govern¬ 
ment  student  John  Moseley  of  Paris, 
Texas,  criticized  the  University  of  Texas 
Board  of  Regents  for  firing  of  UT-Austin 
president  Stephen  H.  Spurr.  It  stated 
that  refusing  to  give  “substantial  student 
and  faculty  participation”  in  selecting  the 
next  Austin  president  was  a  “deplorable 
act  of  dictatorship.” 

Letters  to  the  editor  had  appeared  in 
the  Windmill  before,  but  this  was  the 
first  controversial  letter. 

The  fired  student  editor  was  reportedly 
offered  a  job  in  the  university  library  but 
refused  it.  “I  would  not  accept  any  posi¬ 
tion  with  that  University,”  he  said,  hoping 
to  find  part-time  employment  elsewhere. 
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APME  technology 
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indicate  the  position  of  the  type,  there 
would  lie  a  rectanple  to  indicate  the  head¬ 
line  and  the  headline  would  appear  in 
that  rectangle  in  reduced  size. 

“If  the  text  was  too  long  the  computer 
would  so  indicate  and  on  the  text  screen 
show  the  last  line  that  fits.  Then  the  editor 
could  proceed  to  make  the  necessary  trim. 

“Graphics,  logos,  etc.  would  be  indicated 
by  rectangles  and  again  would  not  appear 
on  the  sci'een. 

“When  the  editor  has  finished  placing 
the  first  story  he  would  store  it  under  that 
page’s  destination  and  would  call  up  the 
next  story  and  do  the  same.  And  so  forth 
until  the  page  was  completed. 

“When  the  page  was  completed  the  com¬ 
puter  would  lie  instructed  to  output  that 
page.  For  the  immediate  future  it  would 
come  out  in  cold  type,  leaving  blank 
spaces  for  the  graphics.  These  would  be 
pasted  in.’’ 
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In  the  future,  when  the  AP’s  photo 
darkroom  is  perfected,  Ungaro  said  the 
pagination  computer  would  be  able  to  call 
upon  that  system  to  provide  the  necessary 
pictures  and  the  page  would  come  out 
completed.  “And  further  down  the  road, 
we  envision  using  the  laser  system  so 
that  page  would  go  directly  from  com¬ 
puter  to  plate,’’  he  concluded. 

Michael  Maharry,  Detroit  }Jeu's,  had 
some  good  and  bad  news  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  attending 
the  New  Technology  Day  meeting  (No¬ 
vember  13) . 

The  good  news  was  that  the  recent  arbi¬ 
tration  ruling  that  requires  the  News  to 
re-keyboard  outside  copy,  including  syndi¬ 
cates,  has  not  been  pressed  for  implica¬ 
tion  by  the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Maharry  said  neither  side  is  satisfied 
and  both  are  meeting  together  to  come  up 
with  a  more  satisfying  solution.  “W’e  are 
guardedly  hopeful  something  good  will 
come  out  of  the  meetings,’’  he  said. 


The  bad  news,  reported  by  Maharry,  is 
that  the  Associated  Press’s  High  Speed 
Wire  is  not  working  as  it  should.  Detroit 
is  one  of  three  cities  where  AP  is  testing 
transmission  of  1,050  words  per  minute 
of  copy.  Forty  cities  have  agreed  to  take 
the  service  just  as  soon  as  AP  can  de¬ 
liver  the  Harris-made  units. 

Maharry,  whose  paper  pioneered  in  the 
use  of  video  display  terminals  systems, 
said  the  problem  with  Datastream  is  the 
inability  to  program  the  computer  ef- 
fecti%’elv  to  handle  copy  in  a  reliable  way. 
He  said  the  copy  comes  in  too  fast  for 
the  computer  to  retain  it  all. 

He  said  Hendrix  was  working  on  cor¬ 
recting  the  problem.  Maharry  said  the 
other  computer  systems  have  operated 
short  of  perfection,  too.  He  said  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  reliability  has  been  a  drawback,  and 
he  urged  the  editors  to  “Hammer  away  at 
manufacturers  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
can  be.” 

He  said  the  computers  need  some  kind 
of  a  warning  signal  to  tell  users  that 
something  is  about  to  go  wrong.  He  said 
another  problem  is  the  “utter  and  total 
dependence  on  electrical  companies”  be¬ 
cause  a  pow’er  interruption  for  even  a 
few  seconds  can  be  damaging  to  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Hendrix 
System  at  the  Detroit  News,  Maharry 
said,  is  its  simple  keyboard  design,  which 
has  been  labeled  in  newsroom  language. 
He  said  the  News  trains  a  person  for  an 
average  of  two  hours,  and  finds  that  to 
be  sufficient. 

David  L.  Bowen,  Associated  Press,  dis¬ 
closed  that  Hendrix  Electronics,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  computer,  called  the  topic 
selector,  costing  $5000.  The  unit,  he  said, 
enables  an  editor  to  read  all  incoming 
file  on  any  subject.  He  said  64  different 
topics,  wliich  can  be  entered  into  the 
micro-computer’s  system,  can  be  read  with 
a  print  out,  showing  the  item  number, 
length  and  topic.  The  computer  is  told  to 
look  for  the  term  through  the  use  of  word 
keys.  When  a  certain  key  word  appears  in 
the  story,  the  editor  is  informed. 


Justices  to  review 
speech  curbs  in 
non-obscenity  cases 

Can  the  government  restrain  freedom 
of  speech  in  an  effort  to  protect  public 
morality  or  decency,  if  obscenity  or  puri- 
ent  interest  is  not  involved? 

The  Supreme  Court  is  carefully  analyz¬ 
ing  this  question  in  relation  to  two  cases 
before  the  Court.  One  deals  with  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  law  that  makes  it  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense  to  publish  advertisements  for  abor¬ 
tion  services. 

The  other  issue  involves  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  lottery  information,  prohibited  by 
Federal  statute. 

In  both  situations,  the  activity  that  was 
the  subject  of  the  publication  was  legal 
in  the  state  where  it  occurred.  In  the  first, 
the  subject  was  an  abortion  clinic  operat¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  after  the  legisla¬ 
ture  legalized  the  practice  in  1970.  And 
the  other:  New  Jersey  State  Lottery, 
which  sells  some  2.7  million  tickets 
weekly. 

The  Virginia  Courts  have  upheld  the 
misdemeanor  conviction  of  Jeffrey  C. 
Bigelow,  managing  editor  of  an  under¬ 
ground  weekly  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  for 
printing  an  advertisement  for  the  abor¬ 
tion  service.  Upholding  the  state  law,  the 
decision  said:  it  was  a  crime  to  “encourage 
or  prompt  the  procuring  of  abortion,”  by 
publication  or  word  of  mouth. 

And  concerning  the  lottery,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  refused  to 
permit  a  Wildwood,  N.J.  tv  station  to  air 
as  a  news  item  the  weekly  lottery  number 
winning.  Grounds,  legitimized  by  the  FCC 
were  a  Federal  law  prohibits  “airing  any 
information  concerning  any  lottery.”  In 
essence  it’s  to  stop  gambling  promotion. 

The  newspaper  case  will  be  argued  lie- 
fore  the  Justice  later  in  the  term;  the 
broadcasting  trial  will  be  butted  before 
the  Justices,  this  week. 

In  the  abortion  case,  editor  Bigelow  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  $150  fine. 
The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  rejected  his 
appeal  by  a  margin  of  4  to  2.,  The  judge¬ 
ment  was  that  commercial  advertising 
was  not  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

However,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  combined  state  and  national  efforts 
to  bring  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
arguing  that  Bigelow  should  not  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  printing  information  of  legal 
abortion  in  New  York  simply  because  it 
appeared  in  an  advertisement. 

ACLU  lawyers  defended  that  “if  the 
identical  information — describing  the  le¬ 
gality  of  abortion  in  New  York  and  nam¬ 
ing  agencies  from  w’hich  information 
could  be  gotten — had  been  contained  in  a 
news  story  or  editorial,”  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  would  have  protected  Bigelow 
against  conviction  under  the  statute  of 
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Mossprint’  graphics  represent 


new  view  in  press 

A  new  )!:raphics  offering  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group  to  editors 
across  the  country  is  explained  by  the  art¬ 
ist  Geoffrey  Moss  in  terms  of  an  old  news¬ 
paper  tradition. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  both  American  and  European  type 
foundries  sold  graphic  cuts  to  newspapers. 
The  cuts  could  be  roses,  eagles,  cakes, 
smokestacks — all  immediately  at  hand  to 
match  editorials  and  ads.  “My  work  offers 
a  similar  service,”  says  Moss,  “with  more 
thorns  in  the  inventory.  People  can  be 
amused  and  motivated  by  symbols  with¬ 
out  captions  and  tags.” 

The  Washington  Post  group  will  dis¬ 
tribute  to  subscribers  10  Moss  drawings 
by  airmail  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month.  The  topical  drawings  will  focus  on 
the  issues  likely  to  be  occupying  news 
space  in  approaching  w’eeks.  By  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  issues,  many  drawings  will 
be  relevant  months  after  they  are  re¬ 
leased,  and  the  syndicate  plans  an  up¬ 
dated  reminder  with  each  mailing,  listing 
drawings  previously  sent  according  to  top¬ 
ics. 

The  feature  is  called  “Mossprints.” 
Since  July  of  1973,  many  of  Moss’s  draw¬ 
ings  have  been  featured  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  The  work  of  the  Brooklyn-born 
artist  has  been  published  in  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Moss  grew  up  in  White  Plains  and  stud¬ 
ied  painting  with  Francis  Colburn  while 


art  tradition 


storer  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  He  left  the  Museum  in  1971  to  free¬ 
lance  and  has  illustrated  three  children’s 
books,  including  one  he  also  wrote,  “Ar¬ 
thur’s  Artichoke.” 

William  B.  Dickinson  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  in  launching  the  graphics  offering 
said  that  sales  in  the  first  10  days  in¬ 
cluded  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Boston 
Globe,  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Tren¬ 
ton  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Providence  Journal  and  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 


Ranan  Lurie  cartoons 
changing  syndicate 

Effective  December  1,  Ranan  Lurie’s  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons,  caricatures  and  drawings 
will  be  distributed  to  North  American 
newspapers  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Lurie  has  been  syndicated  by  the 
Special  Features  Syndicate  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  about  a  year  and  one- 
half  and  prior  to  that  was  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

Lurie  is  also  an  associate  editor  and 
political  cartoonist  for  Newsweek  Inter¬ 
national.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1968  to  work  for  Life  Magazine  as  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  after  having  established  a 
reputation  as  both  a  leading  young  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist  and  fine  artist  in  Israel  and 
in  Europe. 

Through  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Lurie  will  provide  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  with  five  editorial  cartoons,  two 
caricatures  of  newsmakers,  and  his  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  strip.  “Mr.  Politician”  each 
week. 


Cartoons  exhibited 

A  one-man  exhibition  of  the  drawings, 
water  colors,  and  cartoons  of  Gahan  Wil¬ 
son  is  being  shown  through  December  14 
at  the  Puck  Gallery  in  New  York.  The 
Gahan  Wilson  Sunday  Comics,  circulated 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
appear  in  newspapers  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


working  on  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  and  European  history  at 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  then  went 
on  to  Yale  University’s  School  of  Art  and 
Architecture,  receiving  a  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1962  and  a  master’s  in  1964,  hav¬ 
ing  meantime  set  up  a  studio  in  New 
York  and  worked  full  time  as  an  art  re- 

^Bicentennial  Times’ 
uses  early  news  items 

“A  journalistic  approach  to  American 
life  during  Revolutionary  times”  is  how 
Columbia  Features  describes  its  new 
“Revolutionary  Times:  200  Years  Ago” 
scheduled  for  early  December  release. 

Utilizing  accounts  of  events  from  such 
early  newspapers  as  the  Boston  Evening 
Post,  Virginia  Gazette,  Pennsylvania 
Chronicle,  and  New  York  Gazetteer,  “Rev¬ 
olutionary  Times”  is  geared  to  provide 
interesting  and  relevant  news  items  as¬ 
sembled  along  topical  lines — politics,  mili¬ 
tary,  business,  society,  culture  and  home 
life-curing  the  American  Revolution  Bi¬ 
centennial  years. 

Each  of  three  releases  per  week  runs 
about  300  words  and  includes  two  to  four 
news  items  from  newspapers  of  the  day. 
The  feature  is  prepared  by  a  research 
team  in  California,  headed  by  Dr.  Richard 
V.  Bertain,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  author  of  “Revolutionary 
Times — A  New  Horizon.”  He  is  director 
of  the  Bicentennial-related  student  pub¬ 
lication,  “Revolutionary  Times.” 


GENE  BASSET 


■'BBaTS  ME  -  I  tbOOGHT  THE  PUBLIC  WA"?  CLAMORIWG  FOR  EOtaNOtV  CAR  “ 


Makes  readers  grin.  And  think.  And  beg  for  more! 

He’s  young,  sharp,  tough,  and  his  sense  of  humor  is  merciless. 

Six  times  a  week  Camera-ready 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42rKl  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017,  (212)  682-3020 
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Brenda  Starr 


34  years,  taking  a  vacation  to  a  ski  resort 
— Lake  Scarf.  She  meets  two  handsome 
brothers,  and  then  who  knows  .  .  ,  Dale 
is  open  to  Mike’s  suggestions,  but  makes 
it  clear  that  she  draws  Brenda.  Mike 
leaves. 

“You  know,  my  name  is  really  Dahlia, 
but  I  decided  to  call  myself  Dale  because 
that  way  people  don’t  know  if  I’m  male 
or  female  when  they  see  the  name  on  the 
strip.”  She  said  being  female  is  tough 
in  the  cartooning  business. 

“Brenda  Starr  appeals  mostly  to  women 
who  lead  humdrum,  unexciting  lives — 
and,  you  know,  who  like  to  daydream. 
They  dream  of  a  secret  love  or  Mystery 
Man,”  said  Messick,  who  “dreams”  a  lot 
herself.  Normally  her  work  day  starts  at 
7  a.m.,  or  earlier,  depending  on  what  she 
dreamed  during  the  night.  Many  of 
Brenda’s  exciting  escapades  are  inspired 
by  Messick’s  dreams.  She  likes  to  record 
them  as  soon  as  she  awakens,  which  may 
be  at  four  or  five  a.m. 

The  slant-eyed  albino  Polynesian, 
Palava,  w’ho  once  shanghaied  Brenda  and 
five  men  to  the  South  Seas,  was  one  of 
her  dream  children.  “I  didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  inventing  her.  I  just 
dreamed  her.  Here  was  this  lady  with 
this  long  white  hair  dancing  with  two 
leopards  .  .  .”  Dream  or  no  dream,  Mes¬ 
sick  wakes  up  singing,  and  depending  on 
her  mood,  she  puts  on  different  costumes. 

Sometimes  her  characters  and  situations 
are  suggested  by  names  she  dreams  up; 
Brenda’s  managing  editor,  for  instance, 
is  a  Mr.  Livwright,  who  sneaks  drinks  on 
the  side. 

Some  of  the  adventures  in  the  cartoon 
are  suggested  by  her  own.  Messick’s  in¬ 
terest  in  botany  led  her  to  observe  that 
morning-glories  seem  to  climb  forever; 
this  caused  her  to  create  a  mad  scientist 
who  was  going  to  choke  civilization  by 
planting  morning-glory  seeds  everywhere. 

People  have  asked  Messick  why  so  many 
of  her  stories  take  place  in  the  wilderness 
and  on  ships — a  subject  her  husband  loves 
— and  she  says,  “I  like  this  sort  of  thing — 
travel  and  adventure;  I’ve  been  on  a  wind¬ 
jammer,  and  like  swimming,  snorkeling 
and  bicycling.”  She  has  also  lived  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  Connecticut,  Indiana  and  Florida, 
and  says,  “I  can  always  get  stories  where 
I  live.  Nothing  that  happens  to  you  can  be 
too  small  or  too  big  to  make  into  a  story. 
She  once  did  a  story  on  alligators  after 
building  a  house  in  Florida.  “I  guess  I’m 
a  gypsy  at  heart — I  never  seem  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  where  I  am.” 

“My  hobby  is  drawing  people.  Here,  let 
me  make  a  sketch  of  you.”  She  takes 
drawing  paper  from  her  desk  drawer. 
“Keep  talking.  I  can  sketch  at  the  same 
time.  No,  I’ve  never  been  influenced  by 
other  cartoonists,  except  when  I  started 
doing  the  Sunday’s  and  the  dailies.  Then, 


I  studied  the  format  of  Dick  Tracy.” 
Silence  .  .  .  the  only  sound  her  pencil  play¬ 
ing  with  the  lines  in  her  sketch. 

“Yes,  I  keep  a  clipping  file  from  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  but  I  don’t  use  it 
much  now.”  She  giggles  and  whispers,  “I 
keep  a  kissing  file,  too,  with  photographs 
in  ev'ery  position.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  Dale  Mes¬ 
sick’s  first  paper.  In  1940  Marshall  Field 
started  a  newspaper  competitive  with  the 
Tribune.  Then,  comic  books  were  popular; 
so  the  Tribune  beat  the  competition  with 
a  little  comic  book  which  had  to  be  cut 
from  the  paper.  Of  eight  artists,  only  one 
survived;  Dale.  Molly  Slott  was  head  of 
the  newspaper  syndicate  then  so  Dale’s 
chances  with  the  Tribune  were  good.  “I’m 
the  only  woman  who  does  a  regular  strip 
and  I’ve  never  won  an  award.  Do  you 
know  what  I  think?  I  think  they’re  jealous 
of  me.” 

In  the  cartooning,  it  is  required  that 
drawings  be  at  least  six  weeks  ahead  for 
the  Sunday  strips;  Messick  is  usually 
thirteen  weeks  ahead  with  the  help  of 
John  Olsen.  However,  she  would  like  to 
get  six  months  to  a  year  ahead  so  that 
she  could  take  a  nice  long  vacation.  She 
disciplines  herself  to  regular  hours:  get¬ 
ting  up  at  6  a.m.;  having  her  second 
meal  by  9  a.m. 

She  had  done  other  comic  strips  before 
Brenda.  One  was  Streamlined  Babies  and 
another  was  Kidbits,  about  “smart-alecky” 
children. 

Does  Messick  think  of  Brenda  Starr  as 
sometimes  humorous?  “Yes,  and  I  try  to 
keep  her  alive  and  believable,  but  sbe 
makes  mistakes  and  has  dumb  experiences. 
I  hate  Brenda  myself;  her  hair  is  always 
gorgeous.  But  I  have  one  attribute  Brenda 
doesn’t.  I  can  cook;  Brenda  can’t.” 

Is  cartooning  more  sophisticated  than 
it  used  to  be?  She  suggests  that  some  of 
the  newer  comic  strips  like  Doonesbnry 
are  but  that  the  trend  was  sophistication 
in  the  past ;  now  it  will  go*  along  with  un¬ 
sophistication  in  the  future.  “I  try  to  keep 
Brenda  up  with  the  times,”  she  added. 


Dale  attended  Ray’s  Commercial  Art 
School  (now  Ray- Vogue  Art  School)  after 
high  school  and  spent  one  year  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  “It  takes  a  desire  to 
want  to  be  something.  If  you  really  w'ant 
something,  you’ll  get  it.”  She  didn’t  take 
writing  courses.  “I’m  such  a  poor  speller,” 
she  said. 

“Interests  besides  cartooning?  “I  love 
men.  And  romance.  Like  everyone,  I  had  a 
lover.  I  dated  a  political  cartoonist  (C.  D. 
Batchelor)  for  the  yieiv  York  Daily  News. 

I  like  devils,  not  good  men.  I’m  tom  be¬ 
tween  what  I  want  and  should  have.  I 
li'Ke  wicked  things.  I  married  at  34.  Ac¬ 
tually,  I  should  not  have  gotten  married; 
I’d  like  a  new  man  every  four  years.  I 
get  bored  sometimes,  you  know..  Old-fash¬ 
ioned  marriage  is  old  hat!”  expounds 
Messick. 

For  34  years,  23-year-old  Brenda  Starr 
has  gone  from  adventure  to  Mystery  Man 
to  adventure.  She’s  beautiful,  witty, 
charming  and  make-believe.  Will  outgoing 
Brenda  Starr,  reporter,  ever  get  married? 
Dale  takes  a  sip  of  her  vodka  gimlet  and 
looking  down  with  a  slight  grjn,  makes 
a  wicked-little-dev’il  reply,  “What  would 
take  the  mystery  out  of  the  man  more 
than  to  marry  him?” 

Sharon  Sujka,  who  interviewed  the 
“First  Lady  of  the  Funnies,”  as  Dale  Mes¬ 
sick  has  been  called,  is  an  American  Air¬ 
lines  stewardess  and  freelance  writer  liv¬ 
ing  in  Oak  Lawn,  Ill. 

• 

Hicks  &  Greist  names 
Borden’s  account  chief 

David  W.  Graham  has  been  named  an 
account  supervisor  at  Hicks  &  Greist  Inc., 
a  New  York  based  ad  agency,  to  handle 
the  Borden  products  account.  Formerly  a 
vicepresident  of  marketing  and  sales  for 
Tetley  Inc.,  producers  of  coffee  and  tea 
products,  Graham  takes  over  responsibility 
for  a  number  of  Borden  products  which 
were  recently  assigned  to  the  agency. 


Dale  Messick 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  KEVIEWS 


BOOKVIEWS 

Don’t  start  1975  without  this  award- 
winninK  column!  You  pay  only  $12.50 
monthly.  More  than  500  lKX)ks  noted  this 
year.  Write:  Interlude  Productions, 
Box  157.  Maplewoo*!,  N.J.  07040  or 
call  (201)  763-639'2. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SURVIVE  INFLATION  hy  cutting  your; 
taxes,  in-depth  article  really  helps  your 
readers.  Free  if  author’s  books  men¬ 
tioned.  Tax  Information  Center,  Kt.  I,| 
New  Concord,  Ohio  43762.  Phone: 
(611)  I3’2.3007. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOOSS 


OVER  A  MILLION  newspaper  readers 
are  deliijhte*!  and/or  outraitetl  by  jor- 
try’s  e<litorial  caitoons.  Four  per  week 
start  at  $2  based  u|H>n  circulation. 
Write  THE  INDELIBLE  INKWORKS. 
P.  O.  Box  730.  Montclair,  N.J.  07042. 


FULL.  MEATY  Photo  Columns.  HOW 
TO  explained  by  a  working:  profes¬ 
sional.  Ideal  for  Photo-Camera  section. 
For  those  who  don’t  know  the  front 
end  from  the  back  end  of  a  camera, 
and  the  amateur.  Even  the  pro  will 
get  good  hints  and  knowledge  on  the 
asi)ects  of  photography.  SKYLINE. 
3015  Brighton  13th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11235.  Free  Sample. 

sKTmw^ 

THE  SKI  BAG— Weeklies  only.  Best  In 
ski  news.  Regionals.  800-word  weekly 
column,  $6.00,  George  Faulkner,  P.  O. 
Box  278,  Telluride,  Colo.  81435. 


TV  LOG 

COMPLETE  TV  LOG  and  EDITORIAL 
SERVICEl — The  largest  and  most  ex- 
I>erience<l  supplier  in  TV  Program  in 
lormation.  Complete  logs  with  local 
listings,  feature  material  and  program 
notes,  as  well  as  pictures,  comes  to  you 
each  week  typeset  and  camera  ready. 
Everything  you  need  for  your  own  TV 
tab  at  the  lowest  competitive  prices. 
Tel  Aire  Publications,  2112  McKinney, 
Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


-  WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HUMOR 

- - - -  16  STATES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 

"ELMER  STOON,”  the  outdoorsman. 
TOPICAL  COMEDY  WRITER  offers  FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEA- 
five  500-word  columns  weekly.  Box  TURES,  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley. I 
4174,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  Calif.  96945.  I 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

with  ardarJ 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

f  RomlffMc*  tftealrf  accempaaf  coaf 


4-wetbi  . . . 

per 

line,  per 

issue 

unfase  ci 

'adtf  fcae  baaa  •efabllehadl. 

9-weeki  . . . 

. $1-35 

per 

line,  per 

issue 

4-wMkt  . 

. $1.80 

per 

line. 

per 

issue 

2-srMki  . . . 

. $1.45 

per 

line,  per 

issue 

3-weeki  . 

. $1.90 

per 

line. 

per 

itiue 

1-week  . . . 

. $1.55 

per 

line. 

2-wKki  . 

. $2.00 

per 

line. 

per 

iiiue 

1-week  . 

. $2.10 

per 

line. 

Count  S  oiirtio  aordi  por  lint  or  38  (hvoctwo  and/or  tpacii 
3  lints  mlnltiun  (no  abbroriotioni) 

Add  30d  par  Iniirtion  for  box  Mnict  and  count  ai  an  additional  lint  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  sarTlci  on  box  numbers  also  arailablt  at  $1.00  ixtra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Tht  usi  of  bordtri,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  clais.fled  td  to 
diiplay.  Tht  rate  for  display  claisIRtd  It  $3.95  per  agate  lint — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClatoMoel  Contract  Rotoo  Avallafalo  On  Ro^oost 

WtiKLT  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Now  Ycrh  Time 

Box  numberi,  which  art  mailed  each  day  a>  they  art  rtcahrtd,  art  ralld  tar  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publishor 

850  Third  Avo..  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10022  (212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING 
Order  Blank 


FREE  INCOME  ami  ESTATE  TA.X 
planning  in  exchange  for  ads  or  fea¬ 
tures  on  our  tax-saving  books.  Tax  In¬ 
formation  Center.  Rt.  1.  New  Concord, 
Ohio  43762.  (614)  4:i’2-.i007. 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 


A  CIRCULATION-WIN  SURE-HRE 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross” 
(U.S.  liook  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  Novemlier  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee: 
After  4  weeks  aeries  from  15  up  to 
50%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  cityinterests  to  Box  2244, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FUR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  puriioses.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehhiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Roliert  N,  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
56207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Med  a  Broker 

On  file  -over  300  active  qualified  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shoii- 
(ler.  Ridge  Road,  Haniwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newsi>al)cr  Sales,  Aiipraisals, 
Consultations 

(IIV  liatidle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  oiir  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Offices.”  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
2:16-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


:  CONFIDE’NTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
!  fur  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  'Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C,  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

I  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
I  that  buys  the  newsi>ai>er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4885fi 

j  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

I  Conducts  professional  confidential  ne- 
I  gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
I  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
l>ui>ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
I  aider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day- 

t’me:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
3:1515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaiier  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay.  Cal.  93247 
(209)  66'2-2587 
'  (Day  or  Night) 


Address . 


Authorized  by 


Claaslflcatlon . 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  1 

Please  inilicate  eiact  dassificatioii  in  wliicli  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

Mail  to:  editor  S  publisher  •  850  Third  Avt.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  | 
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ANNOINCEMENTS 
yEU  SPARER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
KEWSPAPERS  WAMED 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
yiAlLROOM^'^^^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^mSCELLANEOVs''^ 


Nefrotiations  for  sales  purchasinK,  ai>- 
praisint;  of  newspaiieis  our  Imsiness. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  OSSOC.. 

6614  Kutuers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

WTIAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
IN  A  SELLER’S  MARKET? 
Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
(Tonway  Craig.  Box  28182,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio.  TV,  CATV 
and  Newspapers 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  for  sale.  Shows 
impressive  revenue  growth.  Revenue 
for  1974  will  exceeil  $100,000.  Other 
interests  comi>e)  quick  sale.  Box  4186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERMONT  offset  weekly,  circulation 
2000.  Jobshop  includes  newspai>er 
press.  Absentee  owner  unable  to  de¬ 
velop  potential.  Priced  at  $5o.000.  Box 
4175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  and  shopper;  $150,000  ' 
gross;  southern  New  York  State; 
Health  forces  sale;  Both  growing  ;  Box 
4198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in 
25,000  population  area,  no  local  compe¬ 
tition,  gross  average  $72,500,  offset, 
print^  out,  $55,000  with  $10,000  cash 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

2  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  WEEKLIES 
plus  shopi>er.  County  seat  location. 
Gross  $125,000.  Price  $175,000  includes 
air  conditioned  building.  Box  4138,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  AREA 
Weekly  newspaper,  manager  wants  to 
retire.  Minimum  down  to  qualified 
buyer.  Long  term  on  balance.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000  gross.  Box  4180,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

ONLY  $10,000  DOWN  buys  this  over 
$100,000  gross  Area  2  controlled  sub¬ 
urban  weekly.  Pay  low'  balance  from 
earnings.  Box  4152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  1  SHOPPING  GITIDE  grossing 
$125,000  second  year  increase). 

Will  net  owner  S20,000-|-.  Present  own¬ 
er  has  other  interests.  Show  financial 
ability  first  letter.  $39,000.  Box  4200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  controlled 
circulation  weekly,  no  eiiuipment,  no 
real  estate,  just  profits!  Gross  $70,000 
net  after  tax  $30,000  (proj.  '741  3800 
circulation,  low  overhead,  fast  growth 
area.  $115,000.  Box  4222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


mWSPAPERS  WANTED 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  general  man¬ 
ager  promises  financial  success  for  trou. 
bled  daily,  in  exchange  for  good  salary 
with  option  to  buy.  Box  4130,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
new’spaper,  contact  The  New'smedia 
Company,  newspai)er  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


NEWSPAPER  W^ANTED- -Small  daily, 
letterpress  or  offset,  anywhere  in  U.S., 
prefer  Midwest,  by  private  party  with 
15  years  exi>erience  on  l)oth  daily  and 
weekly.  Presently  own  large  weekly. 
Would  like  to  i>ublish  daily  as  resident 
owner-publisher.  Age  36.  All  replies 
confidential,  of  course.  Box  4211,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


1  (ONE)  SLTPRE-PRINT  Stabilixer 
Palter  Processor:  1 10  volts:  Tyite:  In¬ 
ter  2054.  ANY  REASONABLE'  OFFER 
CONSIDERED.  Roltert  A.  Riley.  Bal¬ 
timore  (Mil. I  Sunpaiters.  (3011  539- 
7744.  Ext.  382. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


UPGRADING  photocompoaition  depart* 
ment — have  available  for  immediate 
sale  two  CG  2961,  two  Photon  613  for¬ 
ward  reading,  plus  many  parts,  two 
teletype  DURPE  240  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond,  punches  with  IBM  1130  interface, 
one  18"  laminating  machine.  (Contact 
Edward  Alterson,  Southtown  Economist, 
6969  S.  Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 
60638. 


505TC,  ^K,  5  grids,  spare  parts.  Rated 
at  300  LPM.  Available  January  *75. 
Box  4187,  £>litor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  PHOTON  713-10  and  one  Photon 
713-20.  Both  with  8  faces  and  8  type 
sizes  up  to  36  pt.  Spare  parts  included. 
Will  sell  U>gether  or  separately.  Con¬ 
tact  Joe  Donnelly.  Indiana  Evening 
Gazette.  P.O.  Box  10.  Indiana,  Pa, 
(412)  465-5555. 


JUSTOVSTUTERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08067. 
(609)  236-7614. 

FOR  SALE:  713-100  jiresently  running, 
spare  parts,  713-10  presently  running, 
two  560  Photon  Display  Masters,  pres¬ 
ently  running,  will  not  \>e  available 
until  February.  Call  Bill  Pullen,  (609) 
877-1600  or  write  c/o  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty  Times,  Rt.  130.  Willingboro,  N.J. 
O8046. 


COMPLETE  IBM  TYPESETTING  SYS¬ 
TEM,  6  years  old,  used  in  1-shift  op¬ 
eration  and  maintaineil  continuously  by 
IBM.  This  eiiuipment  has  done  all  the 
bo<ly-tyi)e  composing  for  a  weekly 
newspai)er  averaging  60  broadsheet 
pages.  Includes  tw’o  input  units,  one 
mc^el  V  which  is  usable  as  input  only 
or  for  a  Selectric  tyi>ewriter,  one  mo<lel 
IV  with  double  tape  stations  and  play¬ 
back  features.  One  complete  output 
unit.  One  stand-alone  composer  molli¬ 
fied  for  use  on  output.  Motlel  V  $950. 
Mwlel  IV  $3000.  Output  unit  $6000. 
Stand-alone  composer  $3000.  Will  sell 
all  or  part  with  substantial  savings 
and  free  delivery  within  300  miles  if 
package  is  taken.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Immediate  delivery.  Jim  Hawkins, 
Lai)eer  County  Press,  La|»eer,  Mich. 
48446.  Phone  (313)  664-2961. 


COMPVTER  HARDWARE/ 
SOFTWARE 


COMPLETE  DIGITAL  PDP-8  and 
Photon  560  system.  Computer  includes 

2  DECT  tape  drives  and  original  soft¬ 
ware,  3  Digital  readers,  3  BRPE 
punches,  extra  long  cables.  560  includes 

3  disks  (16  faces)  widths  on  both  DEC 
tape  and  IBM  1130  disk,  extra  lenses, 
and  many  spare  parts.  (Tan  be  seen  in 
daily  i>ro<luction.  Ideal  backup  system. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  (516)  872-6660. 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  newspaper  labeling  ma¬ 
chine,  model  545.  in  good  condition.  It 
has  a  model  5.33  head  used  with  North- 
South  strips.  Reasonably  priced.  A  12 
foot  conveyor  is  included.  Write,  or 
phone  (309)  829-9411,  H.  W.  Stuart. 
Circulation  Manager,  Daily  Panta- 
graph,  Bloomington,  III.  61701. 


STEPPER  PAPEIR  MAN  PMIII  QF  3 
station  collator  with  '/.  folding  attach¬ 
ment  and  Fold’n  Tie  assembler  attach¬ 
ment  with  wa.\  wrap  capacity.  IS 
months  old  and  in  good  condition.  (Ton- 
tact  Neosho  Daily  News.  (117)  451-1520. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE—  4  Harris  Intertype  tyjie- 
setting  machines,  I  model  G-4  with 
Star  quadder  anil  Mohr  saw,  1  moilel 
C  with  highsi>eeil  star  quadder  and  au¬ 
tomatic  setter.  1  Monarch  with  Star 
quadder,  6  pocket  mold  and  auto  set¬ 
ter.  1  G-4-4  with  quadder,  6-pockct 

mold  and  Mohr  saw.  Also  1  Justaiie 
Senior  Computer,  and  1  Justape  Junior 
Computer.  Make  an  offer.  Call  Paul 
Harris  at  (813)  448-2011,  Clearwater 
(Florida)  Sun. 


2  STA-HI  Formers . $  450.  each 

GOSS  45W  mat  roller  . .  500. 

HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver  .  100. 

HAMMOND  8  col. 
casting  box  .  50. 

VANDERCOOK  8  col. 
proof  press  .  250. 

MASTER  M48  "1972” 
etcher  .  3,500. 

MASTER  DM  48  "1971" 
etcher  .  3,000. 

NU  ARC  UltraPlus 
30  x  40"  .  1,900. 


All  the  aliove  equipment  in  very  good 
to  excellent  condition  and  is  available 
immediately. 

News  Palladium,  Benton  Harlior, 
Michigan. 

Bill  Fisher  or  Arnold  LaMore — phone 
(616)  925-0022. 


FOR  SALE 

1  model  41^6381  Graphotype  with  light 
1  model  4St2605  Siieedaumat  Addresso- 
graph  with  lister  attachment 
1  Siteedaumat  notching  punch 
1  77-drawer  Sjieedaumat  plate  cabinet 
with  base  on  wheels. 

Also  some  supplies 

(Tontact  Housatonic  Valley  Publishing 
Co.,  11  Boardman  Terr.,  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  or  call  Pat  Brudage  at  (203) 
354-’226I. 


COMPLETE  PRESSROOM  AND 
STEREO :  including  presses.  Cole  quar- 
terfolder,  ink  tanks.  Pony  Autoplate. 
Lake  Erie  and  M.-tN  mat  presses,  and 
many  other  items.  Star  (Tolor  Press 
Inc.,  123  S.  Justison  St..  Wilmington, 
Del.  19801.  (302)  565-5421. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


LETTERFLETX  III  SYSTEM  now  for 
sale.  Complete  with  40  saddles,  punch 
and  bender.  Will  make  15  pages  per 
hour.  $5000  complete,  includes  loading. 
V.  Wise.  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa. 
16001. 

FOR  SALE:  30#  letterpress  newsprint 
in  widths  36"  and  70".  Total  33  tons. 
The  Leader,  P.  O,  Box  469,  Wildwood, 
N.J.  08260.  (609)  622-3424. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BESlREa^S  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-$6t6. 


20  TONS  of  27 '/-i.  32  lb.  newsprint 
with  3"  cores.  $260  per,  FOB  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Call  (513)  276-2176. 


PASTE-UP  SUPPLIES 


More  than 
50%  off  on 

Newspaper 
Advertising 
Border  Tapes 

We  ship  the  same  day  we 
get  your  order— and  we  pay 
the  charges.  You  can 
choose  from  the  largest 
selection  in  the  U.S.  from 
our  new  tape  order  form. 
Write  to; 

MIDWEST 

Publishers  Supply  Co. 

4640  N.  Olcott  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois  60656 

Phone  (312)  867-4646 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


PUBLICATION 

2  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  36" 

3  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  36" 

4  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  36" 

7  Unit  Vanguard  2214  x  36" 

4  Unit  Vanguard 

1  Standard  Vanguard  Folder 
3  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  22  x  36" 

1  Unit  Cottrell  Mod.  V-22 

3  Unit  V-25  and  6  Unit  V-22  Press 

2  Unit  V-25 

4  Unit  V-700.  23  9/16"  with  new 
JF-11  Folder 

4  Unit  Goss  Community 

3  Goss  Suburban  Units 

4  Unit  Coss  Suburban  Units 
4  Unit  Goss  Community 

4  Unit  Econ-O-Web  22Va  x  36" 

4  Unit  Fairchild  News  King 

5  Unit  Color  King  Press 

2  ’.'nit  rairchild  Color  King 


EQUIPMENT 

3  Unit  Merganthaler  Web  Offset 
Press 

6  Unit  Levey  iiVi" 

5  Unit  Suburban  22V*  x  36" 

5  Unit  Color  King 

4  Unit  Suburban  35  x  22*/*" 

6  Unit  Goss  C-38,  23-9/26  x  38" 
10  Unit  Goss  Urbanite.  2  folders 
Miehle,  3  Perfecting  Units  38  x 

23  9/16" 

Miehle,  4  Perfecting  Units  38  x 
23  9/16" 

Miscellaneous  Roll  Stands 

5  Unit  Goss  Urbanite.  Complete 
4  Unit  Goss  Urbanite,  Complete 

7  Unit  Goss  Urbanite,  Complete 
3  Unit  Goss  Urbanite,  Complete 
Goss  Metro.  4  Units 

Add-On  Units  Available 


Write-Wire-Call: 

AON  J4FFE  GENE  BRITTAIN 

Sslan  Corporation 

Phone;  (312)  297-2530 

7058  LYNDON  AVENUE,  ROSEMONT,  ILLINOIS  60018 
"We're  5  minufes  from  O'Hore" 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^TERFOI^iTOFrTAPE^ 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  Up«s  at  our 
■aine  Pricao — lowest  In  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  qualitjr. 

Call  or  uiritt: 

PORTAGE  (211)  »29-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio  44616 

PRESSEf&^IAUUNERY^ 


6  UNIT  NEWS  KING,  2  folders  plus 
quarter  fold  attachment,  2  drives. 
Available  December.  Samples  of  work 
available.  Call  (202)  554-7525. 


COTTRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 

6  units  V22,  1969.  3  un  ts  V25,  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-I  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  C!ount-0-Veyors  mixlel  106, 
50-hp  and  75hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Bu.\  2122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  12  stacked  units. 
2  6-unit  presses  complete  with  folders, 
ovens,  chills,  rullstands.  Will  sell  com¬ 
plete  package  or  split.  Box  4085,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE,  31  units 
with  RTP's  for  40"  diameter  rolls.  6 
D.D.  folders  with  I  alloon  formers.  1 1 
color  cylinders,  22  %"  cutoff.  58"  web 
79"  between  side  frames.  Available 
January  I.  (603)  221-8015.  James 

Rogers,  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-13  units,  36"  wi.lth, 
complete  i>ressea  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  unit,  folder. 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING.  4  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966.  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NBWSKING.  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966, 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  788-1200 


COTfRELL  V-22  five  units  complete 
with  heavy  duty  folder,  acumeter,  roll 
stands,  counterveyor,  hoist.  Priced  for 
immetliate  sale  by  owner.  Call  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack.  Miami  (305)  377-3721. 


CHANDLER  &  PRICE  tabloid  web. 
I>lu8  source  fur  newsprint,  $13,500. 
Graphics  Unlimited,  Proiihetstuwn,  III. 
61277.  (815)  537-5107. 


8  UNITS,  GOSS  METRO. 
BOX  4220, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


2  OR  MORE  Fairchild  green  keyboards. 
Send  serial  numbers,  layouts,  pr  ce  to 
Production,  Royal  Gazette.  Hamilton, 
Bermuda 


FAIRCHILD  TTS  PERFORATORS. 
Give  mo<lel  numlier,  condition,  price 
wanted.  K&M,  220  Jericho  Tpke.,  Min- 
eola,  N.Y.  11501.  (516)  747-2511. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED  for  rotary  off¬ 
set  press,  30"  and  50"  rolls.  Lamar 
Daily  Democrat,  Lamar,  Mo.  Call  Da¬ 
vid  Palmer  (417)  682-5529. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

TMELANCEUsSiamEI^ 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
F'or  F’REE  copy,  write  FTIEELANCE 
For  FTIEE  copy,  write  F’REELANCER'S 
NBJWSLEITBR.  Dept.  31,  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


Help 

HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

Wanted... 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  and  Mass 
Communication,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison:  positions  expected  Fall 
1975.  Require  (1)  experience  and  in¬ 
terest  in  one  or  more  of:  advertising, 
management/ economics.  public  rela¬ 
tions;  (2)  PhD  or  near  completion; 
MBA  acceptable  for  management  iKjsi- 
tion.  Level,  salary  negotiable.  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
H.  L.  Nelson,  Director. 

ACADEMIC 

HALF-rrME  GRADUATE  ASSIST- 
ANTSHIPS  (stiiiend  plus  tuition)  avail¬ 
able  to  person  qualified  by  newspaper 
exiierience  to  supervise  students  in  a 
news  lalwratory  w’hile  working  on  ad- 
vanceil  degree.  Strong  academic  back¬ 
ground  required.  Contact  Head  of 
Graduate  Studies.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Southern  Illinois  University.  Car- 
l>ondale.  III.  62901. 

CHAIRPERSON 
JOURNALISM  DEPAR’TMENT 
TEXAS  CHRIS’HAN  UNIVERSITY 
Prefer  Ph.D.,  with  significant  experi¬ 
ence  in  major  print  media  at  editor’s 
level,  to  administer  professionally  or¬ 
iented  Journalism  program  including 
advertising  sequence  and  ACEJ-ac- 
cred!te<l  news  ed’torial  sequence.  Teach¬ 
ing  and  responsibility  for  student  pub¬ 
lications  budget.  Contact:  Prof.  Doug¬ 
las  Ann  Newsom,  Chairperson.  Jour¬ 
nalism  Faculty  Search  ^mmittee, 
Texas  Christian  University.  Fort 
Worth,  Tx.  76129.  An  E^ual  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

JOURNALISM,  assistant  professor,  for 
news-editorial,  theory,  other  courses. 
Completed  Doctorate,  professional  news¬ 
paper  experience,  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  versatility  re(|uired.  Apply: 
Dr.  James  Wesolowski,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mass  Communications,  Wes¬ 
tern  Kentucky  UnWersity,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky  42101.  An  Equal  0|>- 
iMirtunity  Employer. 

’FHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
seeks  Assistant  or  Associate  Professor 
of  Journalism  for  Fall,  1975.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  PhD,  media  and  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  and  research  abilities. 
Must  l«  able  to  teach  all  news-ed  sub¬ 
jects  including  reiK>rting,  editing,  inter¬ 
national  communication,  theory,  re¬ 
search.  Send  resume  to  Charles  Arren- 
clell.  Box  1448.  University,  Alabama 
35486  by  November  29.  The  University 
of  Alabama  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opi>ortunity  FImployer. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNI¬ 
CATIONS  at  the  University  of  Tulsa 
is  seeking  a  full-time  faculty  member 
for  the  1975-76  academic  year.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  teaching  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  journalism,  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  film  with  ixissible  super¬ 
visory  duties  in  film  and  photography 
areas.  Rank  will  lie  Assistant  or  As- 
sf  ’iale  Professor  depending  on  back- 

JOURNALISM^BROADCASTING  EX¬ 
TENSION  COORDINATOR  to  plan 
an<l  promote  lx)th  cre<lit  and  non-credit 
short  courses  and  workshops  for  all 
ages,  teens  to  senior  citizens,  on  cam¬ 
pus  and  off.  Some  college  teaching, 
Masters  degree  plus  ex|>erience  re- 
quireil.  OSU  is  an  Equal  Opi>ortunity 
Employer.  Write  Dr.  Harry  Heath, 
Director.  School  of  Journalism  ^Broad¬ 
casting.  Oklahoma  State  University. 
Stillwater.  Oklahoma  74074. 

gro’ind.  Salary  open.  Position  requires 
ABD  in  Mass  Communications,  PhD 
preferred.  Professional  experience  in 
journalism  or  film  or  photography  re¬ 
quired;  prior  teaching  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  An  Equal  Opriortunity  Employ¬ 
er.  Semi  resume  to: 

Faculty  Search  Committee  “J** 

Prof.  Ken  Greenwood,  Chairi^erson 
Dept,  of  Communications 

The  LTniversity  of  Tulsa 

Tulsa.  Oklahoma  74104 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLICATIONS  ADVISOR 

^  SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIVERSITY 

Southern  Methodist  University  is  seeking  an  experienced  advisor- 
director  for  its  student  publications  which  include  newspapers,  year¬ 
book,  literary  magazine,  directory  and  radio  station.  Masters  degree 
and  professional  media  experience  preferred.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience.  Position  open  as  early  as  Spring 
semester  1975.  Applications  and  resumes  must  be  submitted  by 
'  December  16.  1974,  to: 

^  John  R,  Connelly  Chairman, 

Student  Publishing  Co. 

Box  719,  Southern  Methodist  University 

Dallas,  Texas  75275 

Southern  Methodist  Unh’ersity  encourages  applications  from,  and  gives 
full  consideration  to,  all  applicants  for  faculty  and  staff  positions  loithcut 
respect  to  se.T,  race,  color,  religion,  creed  or  national  origin. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  knowledge 
of  accounting,  credit,  circulation  and 
offset.  Small  growing  daily  offering  op¬ 
portunity  to  one  searching  for  respon¬ 
sibility.  Write  John  W.  Nash.  West- 
field  Evening  News.  62  School  St., 
Westfield,  Mass.  01085. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  in  sales  and  distribution.  Heavy 
emphasis  on  sales  ..nd  promotions,  su¬ 
pervise  but  delegate  other  department 
details.  Oflfers  challenge  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  within  news- 
paiier  group.  Write  Roger  Smeeil,  The 
Indeiiendent,  Marshall,  Minn.  56255  or 
phone  (507)  532-4431. 

BRANCH  MANAGER-SUPERVISOR 
ready  to  move  up  and  up.  Strong  on 
home  delivery  and  carrier  promotions. 
6-<tay  morning  in  East.  F'ull  resume 
including  work  history  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter  in  confidence 
to  Box  4189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  AM  and 
PM  dailies.  50,000  combineil  circula¬ 
tion.  Excellent  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  individual  with  promotion  exiieri- 
tnce  to  help  us  grow  with  our  booming 
community.  Must  have  experience  with 
carriers.  Send  complete  resume,  salary 
expectations  and  interview  availability 
to  Reno  Newspapers.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  P.  0.  Box  280.  Reno.  Nev.  89504. 

PROMOTION  AND  RESEIARCH  miin- 
Hger  for  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Midwest.  If  you  have  receiveil  a  degree 
in  the  past  7  years  and  have  a  crea¬ 
tive  mind,  this  may  be  for  you.  $25,000 
plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Bo.x 
4236,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  by 
group-owned  daily  with  circulation  of 
17,000.  Bright,  aggressive,  well  edu¬ 
cates!  individuals  with  sales  ex|)erience 
should  apply.  $22,000  income.  Send  res¬ 
ume  to  Box  4235,  EsI.tor  &  Publisher. 

E6P  Closslfiedi — 

At  affective  In 
the  newspaper  community 
a,  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
era  In  year  cemmanltyl 
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HELP  WANTED 


CiRCVLATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER. 
Here’s  an  opportunity  to  join  a  young 
aggressive  management  team  on  a 
medium  sized  Zone  4  PM  operation.  The 
person  we  need  has  the  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  all  areas  of  sales,  carriers,  man¬ 
agers,  phone  crews  and  outside  sales 
personnel.  We  offer  a  good  starting 
salary  and  a  bonus  program  that’s  out 
of  this  world  if  you  can  produce.  Full 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4148,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED  men  and  women  interested 
in  supplementing  income  full  or  part 
time.  National  Hospital  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  539,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
83501. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
promotionally  minded  classified  manag¬ 
er  for  Area  9  daily  and  shopt>er  situated 
in  a  growth  area.  Includes  salary,  bo¬ 
nus,  exi>enses  and  future  with  growing 
league  of  papers.  Box  4021,  Editor  m 
Publisher. 


ZONE  5  DAILY  has  terrific  opportu¬ 
nity  for  exi)erienced  cinssified  person 
to  assume  management  of  department 
with  short  term  voiume  potential  of 
$2,000,000.  Top  salary,  plus  stock  op¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to  Box  4202,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON 

37,000  DAILY  IN 
VANCO'UVE'R,  WASH. 

Yes,  we’ll  pay  a  better  than  average 
salary  plus  a  good  incentive  program, 
car  allowance,  pail  medical  and  life 
insurance,  and  profit  sharing.  In  return 
we  ask  that  you  have  the  sales  ability 
to  develop  retail  accounts  thru  planned 
advertising  programs,  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  everyday  selling. 

Our  staff  is  a  great  bunch  to  work 
with.  Complete  art  department,  co-op 
coordinator,  and  full  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  The  pai)er — an  award  winner. 
Progressive,  young  management  philos¬ 
ophy.  Exceptionally  attractive  plant. 

If  you  feel  qualified  to  join  this  team, 
tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume. 
Write  Mike  Greene,  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Columbian,  P.  O. 
Bo.x  180,  Vancouver.  Washington  98660. 


DISPLAY  SALES 

Zone  8,  19M  offset  daily  newspaper  in 
strong  growing  market  is  looking  for 
top  producer.  Good  salary,  commission, 
expenses  plus  company  benefits.  If 
you’re  a  top  display  salesman,  apply 
immediately  with  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  4184,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Personable,  aggressive,  promotional- 
minded  person  to  direct  retail,  national 
and  classifieil  departments.  Offset  news¬ 
paper  northeast  Area  6.  circulation 
9000.  College  community.  Division  of 
medium  sized  group.  Future  promotion 
possible.  Send  resume  and  requirements 
to  Box  4120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

NEWSPAPER 

FEATURES 


Major  New  York  company  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  sales  rep  to  cover 
the  12  Northeastern  states.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  syndicated  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  sales,  reportinfr  or  advertising  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful.  High  incentive,  drive 
and  responsibility  are  prerequisites, 

SALARY  OPEN 

Commission  and  liberal 
Company  Benefits  included. 

Send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to: 

Box  4141,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity"  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 
^^DlfoRlAL^ 


HEI.P  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


MIDWEST  DAILY  has  |M)sition  for 
manDK^r  of  senior  accounts  sales.  Must 
Ik?  able  to  sell  major  retailers  as  well 
as  mana^fc  4-man  sales  team.  Top  sal¬ 
ary  and  stock  options.  Send  resume  to 
Box  42(14,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


.SALES  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
lmme<liate  o|)eninjf  for  an  aKgressive 
sales  manager.  Train,  develop  and  work 
with  the  aiivertising  staff,  an<l  provi<le 
direct  assistance  to  the  A<lvertising 
Dii'eetor.  Morning  and  evening  ]»ni>er, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  120,000. 
Large  new8pHi)er  holding  company  with 
excellent  growth  potential.  Sa'ary  in 
low  twenties,  plus  incentive.  Ehccellent 
fringe  l>enehts.  Box  4110,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  from  Salesman  to 
.Sales  Manager?  Midwest  daily  with 
20,000  circulation  is  looking  f«ir  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  graduate<|  from  college 
in  the  past  7  years  to  bring  leadership 
to  its  sales  staff.  $20,000  plus  incen¬ 
tives.  Send  resume  to  Box  4216.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RURAL  E.\STERN  WASHINGTON 
weekly  nee<ls  advertising  salesman, 
manager  for  sales,  layout  and  account 
sendee  work.  Circulation  400((  in  town 
of  4000.  Scenic  out4loors  country,  hunt¬ 
ing.  fishing,  skiing.  Go<.h1  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Salary  base<l  on  ability,  e\- 
lK*rience.  Don’t  apply  unless  you  really 
want  the  job.  John  Andrist,  Omak 
Chronicle,  P.  O’.  Box  55.2,  Omak.  Wash. 
0H.S41. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  posi¬ 
tion  with  Area  9  growing  weekly.  A 
chance  to  prove  your  promotion  an<l 
sales  ability  so  we  can  advance  you  to 
a  higher  management  |H>sition.  Excel¬ 
lent  base  pay  and  lK)nus  arrangement. 
Box  4226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MID-MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
WITH  FUTURE 

.\  leading  weekly  new8paj>er  group  is 
](H)king  for  an  experience<l  i^erson  to 
fill  the  ass'stant  retail  ad  manager 
si>ot.  In  addition  to  training  for  ’*the 
next  step”  an<|  handling  related  re- 
s)K>nsibiiities.  this  |>erson  woubi  also 
i>e  our  national  account  rep.  The  |>o8i- 
tion  is  demanding  but  rewarding,  with 
rap  d  advancement  for  the  right  i>er- 
son.  Salary  and  bonus  structure  is 
commensurate  with  the  loa<l.  In  ad<r- 
t  on  we  offer  car  allowance,  expense 
account,  health  and  accident  an<l  den¬ 
tal  insurance  plans,  profit  sharing, 
etc.  If  you  have  a  proven  display/ na¬ 
tional  ailvertising  track  record  and  su- 
l»ervi8ory  e\|>erience,  if  you  want  to 
grow  w.th  a  growing  publishing  group, 
send  your  resume  to  Larry  Miller. 
Community  Press.  2027  N.W.  Overton. 
Portland.  Oreg.  97209.  Phone  (502) 
226-6201. 

AGGRESSIVE.  1-ULLY  EXPERI- 
FTNCED  salesman  who  can  do  it  all  for 
50,000  Pennsylvania  <Iaily.  Must  Ik? 
tops  in  sales,  layout  and  copy.  Salary 
$208  weekly,  plus  generous  I)enefit8. 
Full  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4229, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  We  are 
looking  f<»r  recent  college  graduates 
with  promotion,  research  and  market¬ 
ing  know-how.  $18,000  to  start.  Sen<l 
resume  to  Box  ^234,  E<litor  &  Pul»- 
Isher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER,  aggressive  daily  ex|>crience  pre- 
ferreil.  Metroi>ol;tan  daily  in  Zone  5. 
Send  resume  to  Box  4165,  Ealitor  & 
Publisher. 


FACILE  WRITER 

For  new  national  magazine  covering 
U.S.  prisons  and  community  correction¬ 
al  programs.  We  have  the  highest  etli- 
torial  standards,  innovative  design  and 
a  firm  commitment  to  creative  free<lom. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  2  years 
newswriting  ex|)erience.  This  iK>8ition 
involves  travel  and  original  reiK>rting  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  l>enefit8.  New  York  City 
location.  If  you’re  good,  send  covering 
letter  and  resume  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  4140,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


ZG'NE  2  AM  offers  $16,000-f-  to  ex¬ 
periences!  copy  editor  with  makeup  ex- 
j)er:ence.  Box  4170.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management  ex- 
K>erience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  UViusual  career  opportunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4056,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
If  you  edit  well,  know'  photos  and 
layout,  understand  color,  like  desk 
work  and  can  motivate  i>eople.  w'e  want 
to  hear  from  you.  Experience  essential. 
Imagination  an<l  enterprise  necessary. 
We're  one  of  the  i)e8t  medium  size<! 
PM  offset  <lailies.  We  have  a  young 
staff  an<l  we  enjoy  life  in  our  Zone  4 
university  city.  Send  resume,  layout 
siimples  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4228,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


SWING  MAN — Copy  Desk- -layout^ - 
writing  background  needed  for  job  on 
68,000  circulation  AM  new8pai>er.  Must 
have  smaller-daily  experience.  Semi 
resume  (don't  phone)  to  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor.  The  Journal-Gazette.  600  W.  Main 
St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46802. 

COPY  EDITOR 
FAMILY  REPORTER 

COME  TO 
BIG  SKY  COUNTRY! 

The  Billinas  Gazette,  the  Noi-thwesfa 
liest  community  newspaper.  nee<is  2 
IH-ople  to  round  out  its  expancliniz  «li- 
lorial  staff. 

COPY  EDITOR :  At  least  2  years  of 
copy  desk  e.xiierience  with  ability  to 
work  rapidly  under  pressure,  use  the 
liencil.  and  prmiuce  accurate,  bright 
headl'neg  on  a  universal  desk  for  a  7- 
day  AM  iiuhlication,  BeKinninK  salary 
$l9.")-$230  a  week,  de|H>mlinK  uixm  ex¬ 
perience. 

FA.MILY  REPORTER:  E.N|>erience<l 
with  emphasis  on  writing,  editing  anil 
makeup  skill  ,  .  .  eiiually  imiKirtant, 
the  ability  to  capture  the  human  and 
the  humorous  pulse  of  family  livini;.  , 
Also,  our  candidate  should  l>e  able  to  j 
assist  our  family  eilitor  in  planiiini; 
and  laying  out  women's  paKes  and 
Sunday  magazine.  Beizinnin);  salary 
$II>.7.$2U0  a  week. 

Aside  from  e.xcellent  .salary  and  liene- 
fit  prottram,  come  share  our  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  pride  in  puhlishini;  a  quality 
(iroduct.  If  you  have  the  skills,  inter¬ 
est  and  motivation,  send  your  resume, 
salary  e.\i>ectations  and  clips  to  Lois 
Stulitieil,  Personnel  Manager.  The  Bill- 
inKs  Gazette,  P.  O.  Bo.x  2507,  Billinus. 
Mont.  .'9103. 

An  Equal  Opiiortunity  Employer 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  The  Presby¬ 
ter  an  Layman,  a  350,000  circiilat.on 
national  monthly  newspai>er  publisheil 
by  the  Presbyterian  Lay  Committee,  a 
voluntary,  non-i>rofit  orKanization  of 
theologically  c.mgervative  layiieople  and 
m'n'sters  working  within  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  not  supiiorted 
financially  by  the  Church.  Applicant 
must  he  a  United  Presbyterian.  Salary 
open.  Write  G.  G.  Cochran,  Eclitor. 
1727  Delancey  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19103. 


SCIE'NTIFIC  -  TECHNOLOGICAL 
WRITER  for  advertisinir  airency. 
Should  lie  able  to  write  clear,  easily 
understood  prose  on  a  variety  of  tech¬ 
nological  topics  for  ed  itorial-ty i)e  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Applicants  should  have 
extensive  relevant  writing  e.\perience. 
I>lus  ability  to  oritanize  research  and 
conduct  interviews.  Position  requires 
frequent  contact  with  industrial  client 
of  aKency,  plus  travel.  Salary  o|)en. 
Write  Box  4224,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FREELAISIE 


SOLAR  ENERGY  DIGEST  pays  $1-S6 
accepte<l  news  stories/  leads/ clippiiiRS 
its  field.  P.  O.  Box  17776,  San  Dieifo, 
Calif.  92117. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knlght- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  poal- 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
i  unusually  high  standards  of  quality, 
j  Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
j  solid  leadership,  manage  complete 
j  pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
!  some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
I  costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat's  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  located  in  l^autiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  ixMition  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  i)ressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRODHTION 


SHIRTSLEEVES  MANAGER.  run 
I  makeup  for  newspapers  and  job  shop, 
j  Strong  administrator  to  handle  com- 
!  bination  full  and  part  time  crew  re- 
I  qu'rements,  heavy  volume,  rapid  turn- 
I  around.  Eye  for  quality  control.  Near 
.New  York  City.  Cold  tyi)e,  Compu- 
graphic  equipment.  State  salary  re- 
(luirements.  Box  4182,  Editor  A  Pul>- 
i.sher. 


PHOTOTYPESL^rriNG  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  for  New  Jersey  job  shop. 
Diversified  work.  Must  know  layout 
and  type  s|)ec  and  l>e  able  to  coordi¬ 
nate  flow  of  work  from  layout  to  com- 
plete«l  me<‘hanicHls.  State  ex|)erience, 
salary  letiuirements.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  4215.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

MAINTENANCE 

MANAGER 

for  large  metropolitan  daily  anti  Sun¬ 
day,  Zone  2.  Retiuires  intlustrial  engi¬ 
neering  tlegree  with  a  minimum  of  5 
years  ex|>erience  in  un’on  environment. 
Will  handle  machine  and  electrical  tle- 
partments,  plus  all  phases  of  plant 
ma  intenance.  Must  have  ability  to  deal 
w  ith  outs  tie  contractors  and  establish 
a  preventative  mainUmance  schedule. 
Send  resume  showing  salary  prtigivss 
to  Box  4222,  Etliltnr  A  Publisher. 

I  '''^PiJRuin^ 

HOUSING  PUBLICATIONS  SPECIAL- 
1ST  for  Division  of  Housing.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Department  of  Local  Affairs  and 
Development,  Matlison.  Be  resiK>nsible 
for  tlevelopment,  writing  anti  protluc- 
tion  of  brochures,  general  publications, 
technical  manuals  and  guitlelines  for 
state  htmsing  programs:  preimre,  write 
and  coordinate  publication  of  state 
housing  newsletter  including  mainte¬ 
nance  of  mailing  lists ;  tievelop  press 
leleases  on  housing  activities  and  fter- 
form  8|»ecial  assignments.  Need  6  years 
exi>er':ence  in  e<liting  anti  publications 
work,  including  a  year  w'ith  ItK'al  hous¬ 
ing  authority,  non-profit  housing  agen¬ 
cy.  community  action  agency  or  other 
local  and  area  housing  groups,  or 
gratluation  from  univers.ty  with  Jtair- 
nalism  or  English  major  and  2  years 
ex|)erience  in  housing  ai*ea.  Starting 
pay  range  $10,686  to  $11,246.  Female 
anti  minority  group  cantlidates  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply.  Deatliine  Deceml>er 
12.  Apply  to  State  Bureau  of  Personnel. 
R<K>m  244,  State  Office  Bldg.,  1  W. 
Wilson  St.,  Madison,  Wise.  53702. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWS  GENERALIST  for  information 
offiee  at  university  in  the  Carolinas. 
Professional  exi>erience  in  pr'nt  anti 
electronic  met!  a  retiuiretl.  Start  at 
$10,200.  Resume  to  Box  4222,  tAlitor 
A  Publisher. 


Positions 

Wonted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MBA.  29,  with  4  years  display  sales 
experience  desires  challenging,  growth 
position  leading  to  general  manage¬ 
ment  with  daily  or  group.  Box  4176. 
Ed. tor  A  Publisher. 

EARLY  RETIREMENT  palling  after 
15  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Wapakoneta  Daily  News.  What  do  you 
need?  G.  W.  McCoy,  601  S.  Wagner, 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio  43895. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
— Metro|>olitan  and  medium  size  market 
comi>etitive  experience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative,  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background.  Conveys 
(puality  in  work  and  i>ersonal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
si)ot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daily.  Age  43.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  \ie  confidential.  Box  4115, 
FMitor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATiaN  DIRECTOR  with  11 
years  experience.  Seek  position  in  Zone 
4,  6.  8.  Strong  on  sales,  service,  col¬ 
lection.  Box  4156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER.  dei>endahle. 
years  of  ex|)erience.  Looking  for  posi- 
t'on  in  c'rculation  management.  PrtTer 
Zone  8  or  9.  3200  Dartmouth.  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif.  93203  or  (803)  871-7642. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER-SALBISMAN  with  an 
excellent  record  as  salesman  and  de¬ 
partment  head.  G(x>d  in  layout,  copy, 
servicing  and  promotions.  College 
graduate.  Box  4185,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING — Aggressive  X)romo- 
tionaUminded  director  seeks  retail,  clas- 
sifietl,  national  managers  position.  25 
years  newspaiier;  10  management.  Area 
9.  Anytime  (415)  228-0207. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  salesman. 
Hvailalile  soon,  20  years  ex|>erience. 
all  phases.  Box  188,  Bland,  Mo.  65014. 

SHOPPER  GENERAL  MANAGER.  32. 
set'ks  Ad  Manager  position  with  tiaily 
or  large  weekly.  Prefer  Zone  8  or  9. 
MetroiKditan  daily  sales  and  small 
ilaily  ad  management  background.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  J.  K.  Stuai-t.  (805)  922- 
6727,  or  Box  4225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HARD-WORKER  seeks  reportinif  or 
feature  writinn  siM>t  on  mid  to  lartre 
daily.  Exiierience  on  hi-weekly:  wom¬ 
en's  wlitor  on  weekly  :  city  hall  beat  for 
news  service:  e<litor  on  lartze  colletre 
daily.  BS.  summa  cum  laude  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Political  Science.  Youniz.  will 
relo<'ate.  Box  4231,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ REPORTER  with  9  months 
exjierience  on  Bronx  weekly  and  4  years 
on  college  publications,  ii'.rludini;  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  seeks  iKwition  in  metro 
New  York,  Strontr  on  features.  Rob 
Miihlrad,  1144  LydiK  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10461.  (212)  LY  7-2162. 


E'XPERIENCEl)  WRITER/ EDITOR. 
34,  seeks  return  to  America's  heartland 
after  6  years  with  major  daily  in 
South.  LookinK  fur  management,  chal- 
lentre  and  res|M>nsiliilities  on  smaller 
l>a|>er  in  the  Midwest.  Box  4230,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COiPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  Bkills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes.  Age  46,  married,  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  for  riirht  paper.  Loca¬ 
tion,  quality  of  paper  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manair- 
ing  editor,  write  prlze-winninir  eilitori- 
als.  Editor,  2720  N.  Swan  lU.,  Apt. 
13-C,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712  or  call  (602) 
881-5653. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


WIRE  SERVICE  REPORTER  seckg  re¬ 
porting  position  on  metro  or  medium 
sized  daily.  l*/i  years  at  major  bureau. 
Clear,  concise  writing;  responsible  re¬ 
porting;  hard  working,  intelligent. 
Want  opportunity  to  do  more  investi¬ 
gative  reporting.  Box  4173,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MEIDICAL  WRITER  seeks  position. 
Prefer  Zone  1,  8,  9  or  overseas.  Box 
4172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER. 

EPEHIIENCED  PROFESSIONAL. 
BOX  4089,  HUIITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


REPORTER,  28.  with  layout  and  make¬ 
up  skills  wants  job  with  metropolitan 
daily  in  Ikut,  South  or  Southwest. 
Have  clips,  writing  awards  and  refer¬ 
ences  from  7  years  on  metroiX)litan 
feature  section.  Box  4123,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METRO-ORIENTED  PAPER  sought  by 
sports  writer.  28.  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  Olympics.  i)ro  baseball. 
Prefer  Southwest  or  Far  West.  Box 
4159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATION  WRITER  wanU  to 
beat  inflation  through  reguiar  employ¬ 
ment.  Nature  photography  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  (Last  freelance  shot  hangs 
in  editor’s  gallery.)  4  years  exiierlence. 
MSJ.  Aerospace  and  metlical  writing 
makes  up  most  of  experience.  Enough 
environment  writing  to  win  county 
award.  Some  magazine  exi)erlenre.  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Box  4117,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

COLUMNIST  (MaT^Grad-BA  EnglisT) 
with  New  York  Times  Internship  Ex¬ 
perience  seeks  reporter’s  position,  no 
travel  restrictions.  Hard  working  and 
success  oriented.  I  can  supply  top  ref¬ 
erences  plus  writing  samples.  Call 
Lawrence  Wright,  (315)  343-2424. 

^ERICAN  EDITOR/ REPORTER  for 
English  language  overseas  daily  will 
be  returning  to  States  in  April.  7  years 
experience  as  city  editor,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor,  wire,  layout,  features,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  interviews,  jjoo<l  with 
camera.  Will  consider  any  Zone.  Box 
4104.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27,  BJ,  MS  in  Communi¬ 
cation  with  2  years  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  assignment-Fetleral  court  reporting 
on  medium  sizetl  daily  seeks  reporting 
job  in  New  York  City  or  Philadelphia 
area.  Box  4143.  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  editor/ reporter/ photogra¬ 
pher,  27,  has  3Vi  years  experience  with 
small  daily  and  is  a  BAJ  grad.  Would 
like  new  challenge,  preferably  in  Zone 
9  or  8.  Experienced  with  page  layouts, 
headline  writing  and  with  managing 
photo  department.  Box  4158,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


’TOP  AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER 
seeks  general  assignment  or  specialized 
spot  on  aggressive  big  city  daily.  10 
years  experience.  Presently  medical 
writer.  Strong  on  features,  investiga¬ 
tive.  Box  4119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATION’S  TOP 
EDUCATION  EDITOR 

Up-to-date,  inside,  prize-winning, 
20-Year  magazine/ tabloid  pro,  with 
doctorate  and  all-around  editing/ 
writing/design  skills. 

Box  4199.  Editor  (t  Publisher 


SMALL  DAILY :  Solidly  experienced 
Editor-Reporter  with  wire.  layout 
knowledge  seeks  desk  slot  with  poten¬ 
tial.  Go^  writer  with  news  supervisory 
background.  Degree,  48,  references. 
Box  4010,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


RADIO-TV  etlitor/ writer,  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  covering  all  aspects  of  media. 
Salary  requirements  reasonable.  Reply : 
M.  Shain,  2147  "O"  St.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20037, 


COLLEGE  EDITOR,  19,  seeks  summer 
employment  as  general  assignment 
reporter  with  daily  or  wire  service. 
Writing  ability  with  interest  in  doing 
investigative  work.  References.  Box 
4183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  news-feature  writer,  3  years 
experience  all  phases  from  police,  desk 
work  to  features.  Seek  advancement 
from  small  daily.  Elxcellent  references. 
Minimum  $8500.  Box  4196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN — 5  years  exjierience  all 
phases  newsroom  oi>eration.  Strong  on 
headlines,  makeup  and  editing.  Seek 
challenging  position  any  Zone.  Box 
4163,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  \VRITER 
City  editor  on  33,000  PM  daily  wants 
a  full  time  |>osition  writing  about  what 
he  knows  and  loves  best — the  outdoors. 
Former  ouUloor  columnist  for  small 
Midwestern  daily.  Experienced  photog¬ 
rapher.  Talented,  experienced,  excellent 
educational  background.  Will  relocate. 
Box  4181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  AGGRESSIVE  newswom- 
an.  23.  Versatile  writer/ reporter/ pho¬ 
tographer.  Recent  J-Grad  with  political 
exi>ertise.  Press  aide  to  congressional 
candidate  for  10  months.  Anxious  to 
get  back  to  the  job  of  objective  re¬ 
porting.  Absolutely  determined  to  write. 
Ilaily  or  good  weekly.  Zones  1,  2,  3, 
5,  8.  Box  4193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  AS  REPORTE’R  on  daily 
sought  by  writer.  23,  MA  Journalism, 
eager,  hard  working.  Will  relocate.  Box 
4217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNHAPPY  OFFICE  MANAGER.  25, 
woulil  like  a  fair  crack  at  becoming 
a  sports  writer.  Have  limited  experi¬ 
ence.  but  willing  to  learn  and  produce. 
Presently  office  manager  for  presti¬ 
gious  law  firm.  Box  4201.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  GOOD  LOCAL  COPY?  That’s 
my  forte.  Managing  editor.  25,  quality 
suburban  weekly  group  seeks  editor¬ 
ship  with  small,  medium  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Midwest  fine.  4  years  in  report¬ 
ing.  photography,  makeup,  manage¬ 
ment.  Some  wire  experience.  I’m  young, 
hut  very  goo<I.  Box  4218,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BIOCHEMICAL  EDITING.  Library  re¬ 
search,  prei>aration  and  editing  bio¬ 
chemical  publications.  Have  MS  in  Bi¬ 
ochemistry  and  20  years  laboratory  ex- 
l>erienre  in  nucleic  acid  and  steroid/ 
protein  fields.  Desire  New  York  City 
location.  Box  4210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  J-GRAD  with  copy  edit¬ 
ing/copywriting/production  experience 
seeks  writing,  Siting  post  in  adver¬ 
tising.  publicity  or  publishing.  Box 
4212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR/ PHOTO¬ 
JOURNALIST — Industry,  institutional, 
association.  Marketing  publicity,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  Shirt 
sleeves  producing  college  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  Area  bureau  chief,  ma¬ 
jor  daily ;  radio  news  editor  and  broad¬ 
caster.  Presently  Zone  3,  will  relocate. 
College.  Married.  (804)  384-3429  or 

Box  4207,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSMAN  returning  from  Southeast 
Asia  offers  broad  experience  and  solid 
writing,  seeks  slot  with  wire  service 
or  large  dally.  Available  January.  Box 
4206,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  also 
strong  on  features  desires  post.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  5  years  with  dailies  Ex¬ 
cellent  reference  from  managing  editor. 
Nothing  too  difficult.  Box  4137,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  REPOR’TE’R,  26.  fresh  off 
state-wide  U.S.  Senate  race,  seeks 
challenge  in  West  or  East.  Box  4171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  2*^  years  magazine  ex¬ 
perience  and  Journalism  degree  seeks 
job  in  New  York  City  area.  Box  4205, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  34,  experienced  2  years 
weekly  newspapers,  medical  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  PR  work  for  county  and  state 
t>olitical  committees  seeks  copy  or  news 
editing  position,  salary  range  {12,600. 
Box  4209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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REPORTER/CARPENTER— I’ve  ham- 
mere<l  enough  nails!  I  am  going  to 
make  it.  At  25  I  have  my  BA  and  find 
it’s  time  to  write.  I  need  a  job  in  a 
cityroom  any  place.  Box  4221,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 

DEPRESSiSn  EDi’TOR/COLUMNIST 
If  you  are  fighting  for  your  competi¬ 
tive  life  and  want  a  REAL  editor  or 
daily  columnist  who  will  draw  the 
ULTIMATE  CIRCULATION/GOOD-  I 
WILL,  contact  Bo.x  4223,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Col-  I 
umnist  with  3  years  experience  seeks  | 
spot  in  town  of  25.000  or  more.  Will  j 
accept  any  reasonable  offer.  Box  4203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/E’DITOR— 28^  MS  Puffiic 
Communications.  5  years  professional 
experience  newspaper  journalism,  PR. 
Feature  writer,  publications  planner- 
house  organ  ^itor,  large  corporate 
press  relation/communication  function. 

3  years  as  news/ feature  writer  for 
100,000-(-  circulation  daily.  Presently 
Zone  3,  marrie<l,  one  child,  willing  to 
relocate.  Willing  to  diversify  into  al¬ 
lied  communications  fields,  such  as 
metlia  advertising,  and  community/ 
customer  relations.  Box  4208,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  call  (804)  384-5282. 

WRITER/ RBPOR’TER  with  2  yeaTs 
of  solid  experience  on  prize-winning 
Ohio  daily.  Strong  on  in-depth,  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  Looking  for  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  Degree.  Box  4213, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY.  FEATURES  EDITOR,  pro-  , 
ven  administrator,  writer,  layout  e.x-  i 
pert,  leader  in  progressive  women’s  | 
pages  on  medium  dailies.  Prefer  Flor¬ 
ida.  consider  elsewhere.  Box  4214,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  i 


A  YEAR  FROM  NOW  I’ll  be  ready. 
Mental  illness  wreaked  havoc  with  my 
career,  forcing  me  from  job  to  job — 
until  I  found  the  right  doctor.  Now 
completely  restored.  I  want  to  prove 
I  can  stay  on  a  job  until  the  right 
thing  for  a  final  move  comes  along. 
Despite  my  illness,  I  have  held  respon¬ 
sible  iK>sts  as  reporter,  copy  etlitor.  i 
night  city  editor,  teiegraph  editor,  news  j 
editor  and  assistant  managing  editor  ! 
of  daily  newspapers.  I  am  currently  I 
employetl  at  $900  a  month  as  a  writer, 
and  would  expect  a  raise  if  1  go  with  ' 
a  newspaper  again,  which  I  long  to  | 
1  do.  I  am  fluent  in  French  and  Spanish,  j 
hold  BA  and  MA  degrees  from  Rice 
University  and  have  studied  at  the  j 
Sorbonne.  I  write  easily  and  well,  and  ■ 
would  hope  some  writing  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  job  I  seek.  I  envision 
a  post  as  e<litor  or  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  a  medium  sized  daily, 
preferably  in  a  temiwrate  climate.  I  am 
48:  divorced;  and  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  with  service  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  If  interested,  please  reply  to  Box 
4227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


STRINGER-CORRESPONDENT  ac¬ 
cepting  assignments  to  cover  Midwest 
area  events,  especially  business,  sci¬ 
ence.  Frank  Marks,  4940  E.  End  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  60615.  (312)  MU4-3124. 

WRITER/ PHOTOGRAPHER  to  Israel 
January.  Fit  your  needs,  budget.  In- 
formatlon/samples:  H.  Gotliffe,  17486 
Manderson  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 


DALL.4S  FREELANCE  writer  seeks 
association  with  business/ trade  publi¬ 
cation  as  Dallas  or  Southwest  corre- 
six)ndent.  Background  in  business  re¬ 
porting,  technology,  iwlitics.  Rates  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Box  4219.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIANS 


POSITION  SOUGHT  In  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  in  Zone  1  or  2.  BA  Radio  Si>eech, 
MA  Religion.  Master  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  Degree.  Write  or  call  George 
Kertmenian,  108  E.  Coulter  Ave..  Col- 
lingswootl,  N.J.  08108.  (609)  858-1609. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BILINGUAL  PHOTOGRAPHER.  18 
years  experience  in  Santo  Dominjfo, 
New  York,  and  Florida,  victim  St. 
Petersburg  (Florida)  Times  cutback, 
wishes  job.  Also  extensive  experience 
in  lab  work  and  photoengravinj?.  Ra¬ 
mon  Lora,  63V’  Lake  Morton  Dr.  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.  33801.  (813)  6S3-9990. 


27-YEAR-OLD  photojrrapher  with  MS 
desires  position  with  newspaper  in 
the  Colorado  mountains.  Can  also 
write.  3  years  experience.  Salary  ne- 
iCotiable.  Box  4157,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


FBIATURE-MINDED  PHOTOJOUR¬ 
NALIST,  28,  seeks  daily  needin^f  good 
graphics  talent.  Elxperienceil,  self¬ 
starter.  Call  Hayward,  (212)  362-6505 
evenings. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  10  years  exi>erience.  desires  po 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  si)orts,  spot  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W,  36th 
#203,  Wyoming.  Mich.  49509. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— Seek 
lx>3ition  with  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion  ot>erations.  Ebcperienced  in  letter- 
press,  Letterdex,  offset  operations.  Box 
4150,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGBHt 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Seek  position  with  daily  publication. 

.  Over  20  years  experience  with  New 
]  York  metro  daily.  Will  relocate.  Box 
'  4105,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Press  withholds 
kidnap  exclusive 


Venezuelan  Presidents  letter 


In  Venezuela  a  month  ago,  President 
Carlos  Andres  Perez  and  the  press  were 
making  an  issue  of  a  letter  he  had  sent 
to  President  Ford  in  response  to  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  speech  to  the  United  Nations  As¬ 
sembly  rej^arding  worldwide  petroleum 
supply  and  prices. 

As  we  reported  in  this  space  (Oct.  26) 
“the  Venezuelan  President,  who  spoke  to 
lAPA  (Inter  American  Press  Association) 
at  the  opening  session,  had  entertained  the 
group  more  than  400  strong  at  his  of¬ 
ficial  residence  the  night  before.  Infor¬ 
mally,  over  a  drink,  he  spoke  of  his  let¬ 
ter  of  Sept.  19  to  President  Ford  respond¬ 
ing  to  Ford’s  speech  to  the  UN  on  the  oil 
situation.  He  expressed  his  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  why  there  had  been  no  acknowl¬ 
edgement  from  President  Ford,  why  the 
newspapers  of  the  U.S.  had  not  published 
it,  and  why  he  therefore  had  to  buy  space 
in  the  .Veit;  York  Times  to  publish  it  in 
full.” 

As  the  then  president  of  lAPA  I  w'as 
confronted  with  the  same  questions  on  a 
television  interview. 

The  accusations  were  sufficient  to 
merit  a  follow-up  and  we  wish  that  we 
had  then  the  information  we  have  now. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  letter  to 
Ford,  President  Carlos  Perez  said  it  was 
“advisable  for  me  to  communicate  with 
you  publicly  and  directly,  rather  than 
through  the  customary  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nel,  in  order  to  inform  you  of  my  govern¬ 
ment’s  reaction  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  United  States  government.” 

We  find  that  the  President’s  letter  first 
was  released  to  the  press  in  Caracas. 
Later  it  was  sent  as  a  telegram  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford.  A  White  House  spokesman 
tells  us  “President  Carlos  Perez  stated  in 
a  recent  press  conference  that  his  letter 
was  to  serve  as  a  public  statement  of 
Venezuela’s  views  and  was  not  intended  to 
elicit  a  public  response.  An  appropriate 
acknowledgement  has  nevertheless  been 
made.” 

The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  received  the  letter  for  re¬ 
lease  in  Caracas,  as  did  other  news  agen¬ 
cies,  and  transmitted  stories  but  not  the 
full  text  in  English  for  North  America 
and  Spanish  for  Latin  America.  UPI  had 
trouble  with  its  computer  memory  bank 
that  day  and  even  i-eleased  several  follow¬ 
up  stories  the  next  day. 

The  letter  was  never  sent  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  or  ap¬ 
parently  any  other  newspaper,  as  a  letter- 
to-the-editor. 

John  B.  Oakes,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Times,  says  “if  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  President’s  letter  as  it  was 
eventually  published  in  an  advertisement 
in  the  Times,  we  would  of  course  have 
turned  it  over  to  the  news  department  im¬ 
mediately  as  we  do  not  publish  in  our 
letters  columns  ‘public’  letters,  or  for 
that  matter,  any  letter  addressed  to  any¬ 


one  except  the  Editor  of  the  Times.  You 
can  be  sure  that  the  letter  would  have 
had  attention  here  if  we  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  it.” 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor 
of  the  Post,  replies  “we  had  several 
graphs  of  wire  service  copy  from  Caracas 
about  the  letter,  but  decided  not  to  run 
it  since  the  letter  had  not  been  received 
and  the  White  House  was  not  going  to 
comment.” 

If  the  U.S.  press  was  guilty  of  any¬ 
thing  it  was  in  not  publishing  the  brief 
stories  transmitted  to  them  by  the  wire 
services  although  in  the  absence  of  the 
full  text  the  significance  might  have  been 
lost. 

In  hindsight.  President  Carlos  Perez 
might  have  gotten  a  better  “play”  in 
U.S.  newspapers  with  an  embassy  press 
conference  and  release  of  the  text  in 
Washington. 

But  it  is  out  of  such  molehills  that 
mountains  are  built  and  we  attempt  only 
to  set  the  record  straight  for  our  Vene¬ 
zuelan  newspaper  friends. 

• 

SDX  elects  Small 
as  national  head 

William  B.  Small,  senior  vicepresident- 
director  of  CBS  News,  was  elected  na¬ 
tional  president  to  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists-Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  its 
national  convention  in  Phoenix. 

Others  elected  were  Robert  McCord,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  first  vicepresident; 
Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  secretary  and  Alf  Goody- 
koontz,  managing  editor,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times,  treasurer. 

James  L.  Julian,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  San  Diego  State  University  was  re¬ 
elected  vicepresident  for  campus  chapter 
affairs. 


A  newspaper’s  cooperation  in  not  pub¬ 
lishing  an  important  kidnap  story,  which 
a  police  reporter  had  stumbled  on  and 
scooped  a  week  ago,  may  have  saved  the 
life  of  a  wealthy  Kingsport  Long  Island 
businessman.  Gene  Batzer,  Nassau  police 
beat  reporter  for  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Press,  a  Newhouse  paper,  first  uncovered 
the  story  Nov.  13,  after  the  first  ransom 
request. 

Because  the  Press  was  aware  of  the 
sensitive  situation,  editors  voluntarily 
withheld  an  exclusive  story  so  as  not  to 
jeopardize  Jack  J.  Teich’s  life,  or  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  police  work.  The  victim  was  re¬ 
leased  Nov.  19,  after  payment  of  $750,000. 
• 

Speidel  approves  limits 
on  alien  stockholders 

Stockholders  of  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc. 
have  approved  overwhelmingly  a  series  of 
proposals  aimed  at  protecting  the  company 
from  take-over  attempts. 

More  than  85  percent  of  the  stock  of 
the  publicly  held  company  was  voted  in 
favor  of  four  changes  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  Speidel  president  Rollan  D. 
Melton  reported  November  18  at  the  end 
of  a  three-week  voting  period. 

The  changes  provide: 

1.  Aliens  may  not  own  or  control  more 
than  23  percent  of  the  company’s  stock 
and  no  single  alien  may  own  or  control 
more  than  10  percent. 

2.  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  classi¬ 
fied  (elected)  on  a  staggered  term  basis 
beginning  at  the  1975  annual  meeting. 

3.  A  two-thirds  stockholder  vote  is 
needed  to  approve  a  merger  with  anyone 
owning  more  than  5  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stock  or  to  approve  dissolution  of 
the  company  unless  recommended  by  the 
directors.  - 

4.  None  of  the  provisions  can  be  re¬ 
pealed  without  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Melton  said  more  than  87  percent  of  the 
company’s  5,755,840  outstanding  shares 
were  voted. 
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Giemco’is  News-Pdgers 

Two  new,  completely  automatic,  roll-film  cameras  that 
produce  more  than  three  full-page  negatives  a  minute. 


With  the  economics  of  the 
newspaper  industry  clearly  in 
focus,  Chemco's  News-Pager  I 
and  News-Pager  II  cameras 
offer  many  important  advan¬ 
tages. 

News-Pager  I  is  a  traditionar'in- 
line”  camera  with  a  Chemco  film 
transport  for  feeding  a  processor. 

The  News-Pager  11  is  a  right- 
angle  camera  and  transport,  with 
image  reverser  for  letterpress  nega¬ 
tives.  Either  camera  allows  an 
operator  to  make  full-page  nega¬ 
tives  without  moving  from  the 
copyboard  controls.  When  the  copy- 
bcxird  is  reloaded  and  released, 
film  is  automatically  exposed, 
transported  to  processor,  developed 
and  dried. 

Chemco  designed  the  News-Pagers 
after  listening  to  newspapermen. 
You  told  us  what  you  wanted,  and 
Chemco  came  up  with  the  News- 
Pager.  We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  Contact  your  local  Chem- 
coman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  Powers  Chemco, 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 


News-Pager  I,  the  in-line 
camera  for  fastest  copy-to- 
negative-to-plate  time. 


Chemco’s  New-Pager  II,  right/angle  camera  with  image  reverser, 
for  letterpress  negatives  without  “shooting  through  the  back  of  the  film!’ 


Both  News-Pager  Cameras  have  these  special  features: 


One-Roll  Film  size  and  capacity  up  ta 
24  inches  by  400  ft.  long. 

30  X  30  Copyboard. 

Automatic  full-cycling  copyboard. 

Eight  1,000  Watt  Halogen  Shadowless 
Lamps  for  shorter  exposure  time  and 
minimum  opaquing. 

Campatible  with  all  automatic  film 
processors. 

Chemco  Register  Drill  System  matched 
to  your  press  plate  (optional). 


Capyboard  Register 

pins  far  blue-line  paste-up  (optional). 

Integrator  Light,  Time  Exposure. 

Proven  Chemco  Film  Transport  System. 
Modular  Darkroom  with  vent  and  safelight. 
Drop-back  vacuum  board  for  cut  film  use. 
SQLJ-7  Squeeze  Lens  (optional). 
Transluminator  (optional). 

■  Installation  by  Chemco's  expert  equipment 
service  technicians,  roll-film  specialists. 


Leader  in 

Aufomofed 

Negative 

Making 


The  22nd  Annual  Competition 


The  22nd  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  is  for  newspaper^ 
writing  in  1974  that  most  nearly  exemplifies  the  Pyle 
tradition  of  writing  everyday  copy  about  everyday/ 
people  with  everyday  dreams.  ^ 

Sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  the 
competition  is  for  $1000  cash  and  a  medallion  plaque,  i 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Jan.  15, 1975, 
and  no  entry  blank  is  required.  Nominations  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  an  award,  including  clippings  or  tearsheets' 
preferably  mounted,  and  a  nominating  letter,  shouhJ  be 
sent  to: 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 


200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 


V 


